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As The Herald of The Star proposes to include articles from many different 
sources on topics of widely varied interest, it is clearly understood that the 
writing of such an article for the “Herald” in no way involves its author 
in any hind of assent to, or recognition of, the particular views for which this 
Magazine, or the Order of The Star in the East, may stand. 




By G. S. Arundale. 


L etters still come in touching the present directed. I have hard work to 
j question of preparation among the control the impulse to turn upon such 
poor for the coming of the World- objectors to ask them whether they are 
Teacher. A teacher in one of the London themselves satisfied with all that they them- 
County Council elementary schools suggests selves do. It is no doubt true that the 
that the best way of reaching the poorer Order is far from being as well managed as 
members of our brotherhood is by word of it might be ; but I regard the success of the 
mouth rather than through pamphlets or Order as largely dependent upon the indi- 
other forms of literary propaganda, “ I vidual work done by each member according 
would suggest/’ he writes, “ that meetings to his capacity and opportunity. I do not 
be held in various districts in schools or think that it is at all the duty of the leaders 
such places. The people living in the to do more officially than to make as many 
districts to be invited by a visitor calling opportunities as they can for as many 
at their homes and leaving a card, and after people as possible to join the Order s ranks, 
ha\dng a quiet talk to them on the matter, so that as many as possible may be brought 
asking them to come to the meeting.” I mto touch with the source from which our 
think much might be done along these lines, movement derives its strength. Apart from 
but the meetings would have to be in charge that, members must learn to use in their 
of some one well acquainted \vith the outlook own way, the new force that comes to them 
of the audience. Organising Secretaries through membership and in the various 
should take up the consideration of the activities which they already have in hand, 
question, and put themselves into corres- No doubt, a wider co-operation with those 
pondence with such members of the Order around them should be a result of their 
as understand this particular line of work, membership, but this partly depends upon 
* others. What each member can do is to 

I cannot help feeling that members of the show what his membership has meant to 
Order realise far too little the urgent need him, and for this he needs no guidance 
of making their service practical and from the leaders, or any assistance outside 
connecting it with their belief in the coming his own will and determination. As each one 
of the great World-Teacher. I often hear of us intensifies his own life, the whole 
members of the Order complain either that Order will gain vitality, and much will be 
the Order is not conducted with the vigour done by the Order as a whole as a result 
they had anticipated, or that less attention of the deeper sense of unity which members 
is being paid to it by the leaders of the will experience. In the meantime, each of 
movement than was the case, say, a year us must try to live a more useful life in our 
ago; or that it needs to be pushed along accustomed surroundings, and it is only if 
lines other than those along which it is at we are not trying to do this that we shall 
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make manifest our own failure by trying to 
shift the responsibility on to the shoulders 
of others. 

^ 

The leaders of the movement, whoever 
they may be, have no business to complain 
that members do not show the enthusiasm 
they look for unless they are conscious of 
no lack of effort themselves. Similarly, 
individual members will find that if they 
employ all the energy they possess in doing 
all they can for themselves, there will 
remain no energy with which to hurl in- 
vectives against those whom they criticise 
for faults which are largely reflected from 
their own imperfections. I do not deny for 
a moment that the leaders have certain 
very responsible duties, but as far as I know 
the leaders myself, I have not come across 
any desire to shirk the responsibility^ but 
only a feeling of unworthiness of the pri\dleges 
imposed upon them. This feeling is doubt- 
less a hindrance to good ’work, but it is not 
a crime, and, considering the nature of the 
work in which we are engaged, it is, perhaps, 
an inevitable condition. At all events, the 
leaders may be given credit for average 
conscientiousness, and members would do 
well to help the officers by doing all they 
can of their own initiative and along their 
own individual lines. Probably the Great 
Teacher desires that many lines of activity 
shall be developed, and in the individual 
enthusiasm of single members lies the best 
means of ensuring that many lines of work 
shall receive due attention. The Order of 
the Star in the East has no official attitude 
towards the great problems of the day, and 
its members may well be divided into 
opposing camps on burning issues, but the 
work is being done if each member strives 
with the “ fear of the Lord in his heart ; 
for opposing forces can only be reconciled 
and joined for a common purpose if those 
controlling them look to a common source 
of inspiration, and work in a spirit of service 
and sacrifice. 

* J[! * 

Personally speaking, I cannot help re- 
garding as unutterably childish the -way in 
which our British newspapers use abusive 
adjectives against the particular form of 


work to which they may be officially opposed. 
It is degrading to read, day by day, how 
every one is a traitor to the Empire save 
those who think in the special way ’hall- 
marked with approval by the powers that 
sit in the seats of those who see-only-the- 
one-side-of-any-question. Take, for example, 
the question of Irish Home Rule. Nothing is 
more amusing than to read — one after the 
other — a Radical and a Conservative news- 
paper. Of course, it is ail horribly un- 
dignified and obviously foolish, and one 
would like to make a clean sweep of the 
editors of all the newspapers, and of all the 
party politicians, so as to be able to breathe 
an atmosphere impregnated with bigness 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice. But I suppose 
some great catastrophe must open our eyes 
to the way in which we manage the affairs 
of an Empire, and until the catastrophe 
comes we shall be expected to read columns 
on the iniquities of A or B, according as 
to whether we find it convenient to be 
followers of B or A. 

If the wish be not irreverent, I may 
express my fervent hope — a hope which 
I know^ is shared by many— that the great 
World-Teacher will show us a way out of 
a condition of things which demonstrates 
clearly how much we have yet to learn. 

^ ^ 4 : 

My present duties do not permit me to 
take any active part, one way or the other, 
in the matter of giving women the vote, and 
I do not think it is the business of the 
Herald of the Star to commit itself to any 
special policy, but my pen itches to express 
its owner s feelings of strong contempt for 
the eager way in which the Press, and certain 
members of the family, hurried to parade 
their detestation of Miss Mary Blomfield’s 
action in begging the King to put a stop to 
the forcible feeding of women. No one can, 
I think, be more royalist in s3unpathies than 
myself — I am a royalist throughout ; but 
I cannot honestly see any insult to His 
Majesty in Miss Blomfield’s action. I do 
not know the lady personally, but I am 
prepared to believe that as she uttered the 
fateful words there may have been more 
reverence in her heart than in the hearts of 
the rest of her family, and of her critics. 
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Of course, it paid the newspapers to make 
much of the incident, and to distort its 
real significance, and no doubt the social 
position of the Blomfield family has been 
somewhat affected. But I wish I could 
congratulate ^liss Blomfield as heartily 
upon the members of her family as I can 
congratulate the members of the family 
upon Miss Blomfield. Surely the Blomfields 
might have kept quiet, even if the news- 
papers could not. 

I take the following from a journal called 
the Student Movement, the organ of the 
Student Christian Movement - 

“ But now there is a new spirit of hope 
abroad, a new looking for the dawn. In 
this new temper of expectation men and 
women everjAvhere are drawing together in 
companies, in which they are sharing their 
hopes and their visions, purifying their 
purposes, deepening their determinations, 
finding and forming their practicable plans. 
Amongst them there are many to-day who 
have been thrown back anew by the 
dangerous and perplexing cross currents of 
social progress to seek the fulfilment of their 
hopes in prayer to God. Like the disciples 
on Easter Eve, they strive to retain or 
recover their baffled hopes of a Kingdom of 
GodJ upon earth. Are not these all waiting 
for some clarion call to faith and fellowship ? 
To some it has come already, and they are 
rejoicing in the discovery of a life of fellow- 
ship with the representatives of other 
classes, full of extraordinary satisfaction, 
encouragement, and illumination in their 
tasks of thought and action. 

“ Watching the spread of many such 
movements, I am sure that we are in the 
midst of a widespread manifestation of the 
Spirit of God in a fellowship of human 
service. And this fellowship is so deeply 
based in the divine qualities of compassion 
and love, so conscious of the presence of 
God, so free from the blemish of self-seeking, 
and so full of faith, that I see in it the sign 
and earnest of a great national visitation of 
the Spirit of God.- We are going to witness 
a re-creation of the broken fellowship of 
national life, coming through the recreation 


of fellowship betw'een the representatives of 
groups and classes of people at present living 
and thinking apart ; a fellowship rich 
enough to sustain its members in any hard- 
ship to which their impulse leads them 
whilst the new paths of social progress are 
being trodden out, wide and embracing 
enough to bring them all the necessary 
materials for the wise discerning of the 
times, devout and full enough of faith to 
carry all its members ultimately into the 
fellowship of the Church. Alay we not as 
a Movement become the apostles of this 
faith ? 

sis * 

Temperamentally, I must confess to being 
an enthusiastic person, perhaps vith some 
of the qualities, but certainly with many 
of the faults, from which people suffer who 
have yet to gain complete control over their 
enthusiasms so as to guide the force instead 
of being carried by it off their feet. The 
word “ enthusiasm,” therefore, always 
attracts my wandering eye, and I was glad 
to see an article on the subject in the New 
Statesman of June 13th. I much admired 
the breeziness of style, and felt that the 
writer understood what enthusiasm really 
means, how it is a rapid road to wisdom 
by means of experience through innumer- 
able mistakes. An enthusiast may always 
say that while he has perhaps done but 
little good, at least he has made plenty of 
mistakes, and those of us who believe in re- 
incarnation know that those mistakes will 
be immensely valuable to him in future 
lives, however much apparent trouble they 
cause him in this. I think there is no tonic 
like the making of a mistake naturally and 
ingenuously. There is a certain number of 
mistakes which a man can make. On the 
path to perfection he cannot cram in more 
than a certain number, though no doubt he 
could make less than he does, and the more 
he makes now the less there will be to make 
later on. Put in this way, it looks as if our 
ambition should be to make as many 
mistakes as possible, but please remember 
that I have said that the mistake must be 
made naturally — that is, with the idea that 
it is no mistake at all — or at least with the 
hope that it is not, and with the cheerful 
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determination to smile under the conse- 
quences if it turns out a blunder. 

I make a few quotations from the article 
in question, so as to tempt some of my 
readers to spend sixpence on the issue of 
June 13th, from which the extracts come. 

:!< ^ 5*^ 

“ Man cannot live by enthusiasm alone 
any more than he can live by economics 
alone. \Mien to economics he adds en- 
thusiasm, however, he becomes a creature 
whom rulers may resist onl}’’ at their peril. 
That is why the opposition to the woman s 
movement has always seemed to us so short- 
sighted. Here you have economic forces 
marshalling the women into an army, and 
enthusiasm inspiring them to a crusade; 
and the mo\’ement can now only be put 
down by the extermination of the entire 
female sex — a measure of so revolutionary 
a nature that it is practically hopeless to 
expect any modem government to adopt it. 

The murderer, no less than the saint, 
is a man liberated from commonness ; but 


though he is artistically more interesting, we 
cannot help regarding him as socially less 
desirable than the most tepid-souled linen- 
draper south of the Thames. Just as 
Spinoza was in Novalis's famous phrase, a 
' God-intoxicated man,' we are inclined to 
believe it is possible to be a Devil-intoxicated 
man. The difficulty, of course, has always 
been to tell the one from the other. Re- 
spectable people are inclined to regard all 
intoxication as from the Devil, and men of 
religious enthusiasm ate almost invariably 
held by the orthodox to be inspired by the 
Devil until their followers grow strong 
enough to build up a new orthodoxy of 
their o\m. 

“ But the human spirit is such, we 
believe, that without enthusiasm it cannot 
live. When there is nothing else left to be 
enthusiastic about, we shall be enthusiasti- 
cally trying to get into communication with 
other planets. ]\Ieanwhile, we have plenty 
of more interesting things than that upon 
which to expend our enthusiasm," 


REINCARNATION. . 


L ittle baby, at my breast, 

Nestle close and be at rest, 
Whisper how the angels taught thee, 
And what gifts the fairies brought thee. 

Little baby, why so sad ? 

Life is merry, life is glad, 

Full of twinkling baby laughter, 

Life is love, and lo\^e hereafter. 


Little babe with puckered face, 

In your features I can trace 
Stress of lives you lived before 
I nourished you at my heart’s core. 

Was there sorrow, was there strife. 
In that other far-off life ? 

Were you brave and were you true. 
Baby, dear, what did you do ? 


You only blink with half-closed eyes 
And gaze on me with blank surprise, 
Wondering how your mother can 
Fail to know a Super-man. 


Carmel Guest. 
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WHY WE BELIEVE IN THE COMING 
OF A WORLD-TEACHER. 


i 

m 


Lecture ddivered in the Queens Hall June I8;A, 1914. 


Friends,— 

I am speaking to-night on behalf of the 
Order of the Star in the East, an Order the 
members of which believe in the near coming 
of a World-Teacher. Now, these members 
belong to various religions. Not only is 
that the case, but also, in their profession 
of belief, there is no statement as to who is 
the Teacher whom they expect. No one is 
designated as the coming Teacher, and the 
statement of the acceptance of the belief 
merely says that we believe in the coming 
of a World-Teacher, No particular person, 
therefore, is designated, neither the Christ 
of the Christians, nor the Maitreya of the 
Buddhists, nor the Expected of the Mussel- 
mans, the last Imam ; nor is any one special 
and particular accepted by all the members. 
AU that they agree is that someone to whom 
the name of World-Teacher may be given 
is shortly to be looked for among men. Out- 
side the Order of the Star in the East there 
are also large numbers of people who believe 
in the coming of some special Teacher. You 
have, of course, within the Christian Church, 
a considerable number of people who for 
many years have thought that the Second 
coming of the Christ, in the ordinary New 
Testament sense, is near at hand, and that 
belief has been promulgated for very many 
years — ever since about 1867 of the last 
century. So, also, among the Musselmans 
you find a large number of people who are 
looking for the coming of a great Prophet, 
and they, as a rule, would point to the last 
of those Teachers, the Imams, whom I have 
just mentioned ; the last of them is now 
being expected, and very much of the 
excitement in Africa in relation to the Mahdi 


has turned entirely on this Musselman belief 
that a great Teacher is to be looked for in 
the near future. Again, in Burma, at the 
present time, there is a Burmese priest who 
has been teaching the Buddhists of Burma 
that the Lord Maitreya will shortly come, 
and that they ought to prepare themselves 
for His coming by noble and pure living ; 
and many thousands of Burmese Buddhists 
at the present time are following the teachings 
of that Priest. When they heard of our 
Order of the Star in the East they welcomed 
it with great enthusiasm. Though the 
particular words, '' Star in the East,’' had 
no special significance for them, the moment 
they learnt that it meant the coming of a 
World-Teacher they showed very great 
delight, and said that they were themselves 
preparing for such a coming. From this, you 
will readily see that the Order as an Order 
cannot be said to put forward any special 
reasons for the belief, for the reasons would 
differ very largely according to the religious 
faith which any of the members happen to 
hold ; and so, in putting forward the reasons 
that some of us consider to prove that a 
World-Teacher will soon appear amongst 
us, I am not in any way committing the 
whole of the Order of the Star to the accept- 
ance of the particular reasons that I propose 
to lay before you. For among those members 
there are some very earnest Christian people 
who believe in the return of the Christ along 
the lines which are sketched in the New 
Testament. They are members of the Order 
because they believe in His coming, but they 
probably would not at all accept the reasons 
which I propose to lay before you. Their 
faith is founded on the New Testament, on 
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the promise that they find there that He will 
return, and some of them on calculations, 
with which many of you may be familiar, 
connected with the interpretation of certain 
prophecies in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ments which they consider show signs of 
being fulfilled at the present time. Taking 
it, then, in that way, I will ask you to under- 
stand that when I say " we believe,'’ I am 
only speaking for a large group of people 
who hold the reasons that I am to lay before 
you, and who think that those reasons might 
well appeal in a rational way to any one who 
will look into them, showing them that there 
is a really defensible ground for such a belief 
at the present time, partly scientific, partly 
depending on the condition of society at the 
moment, and partly basing itself, also, on 
historical research and on the likeness of the 
conditions of the present day to those which 
in the past have accompanied, or, rather, 
have preceded, the coming of a great Teacher. 
And this historical \iew is connected with 
the founding of a new civilisation— a point 
of enormous importance, as bearing on the 
social conditions of the time, for I shall be 
showing you, in a few moments, that looking 
back in the history of our ovm race, the 
Aryan or Fifth Race, a World-Teacher has 
appeared time after time, and His appearance 
has been accompanied first \nth a new pro- 
mulgation of ancient truths, which have 
been gradually moulded after His departure 
into a new form of religion ; and secondly, 
that it has always been followed by a new 
stage of civilisation, a new departure, largely 
moulded and coloured by the religion based 
upon His teachings, and then growing up 
on that foundation, and showing a type 
quite different from the civilisation it has 
superseded, showing out some special mark 
or characteristic, distinguishing it from other 
civilisations, and marking it out as a distinct 
stage in the progress of humanity. 

Now, if I wanted at all— -which I do not 
want to do to-night — ^to press specially on 
people who are looking to the reasons given 
in the New Testament for the return of the 
Christ, I should then be inclined to suggest 
to them that when “ the end of the world ” 
is spoken of in our translation, “ the end of 
the age ” is what really ought to stand as 


the fair translation of the original Greek. It 
is not the world as a globe which is to be 
destroyed at the coming of the Christ, but 
merely that one particular age in the world’s 
histor}’ is then to find its ending as the 
dominant age of the world, and within that, 
as it were, a new civilisation is gradually to 
unfold itself. And while the civilisation of 
our time may yet have to rise higher and to 
complete its work in the world, within that, 
side by side with it, and gradually advancing 
to the fore-front, later to dominate the 
world, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
new civilisation, having as foundation some 
special teaching, like that which had formed 
the centre of the teaching of the World- 
Teacher when He appeared on previous 
occasions. 

Before, however, I take up that historical 
\dew, let me ask you to consider certain facts 
which cannot be challenged, certain facts 
which science is affirming as regards, on one 
side, the growth of a new human type, and 
on the other, great changes which are 
beginning to take place, and which will lead 
to a very considerable change in the con- 
figuration of the surface of the globe. Take, 
first, the question of a new type appearing. 
For the moment, I am only concerned to put 
to you the fact ; the significance of the fact, 
when we come to look back over past history, 
will clearly appear to you ; but, first, let me 
merely put the fact, apart from any question 
of argument or of deduction therefrom. 

In America, at the present time, a new and 
quite distinct type of humanity is gradually 
arising, and this fact is borne witness to by 
the report of one of the leading ethnologists 
of America ; the report was printed in the 
papers issued by the Ethnological Bureau at 
Washington. He points out that into that 
great melting pot, as we might call it, of 
America, all European nations are pouring 
large numbers of their population. In that 
great Republic, with the mixture of aU these 
European types, there is gradually growing 
up a new type, distinct from all of them, and 
this type is rapidly becoming more and more 
numerous, and may fairly be called the 
coming American type. Now, the special 
description of that was given in detail, with 
the ordinary measurements. It may suffice 
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for me to summarise to you the fact that 
the type is a very intellectual one, \vith 
broad forehead, ' the features very clearly 
chiselled, the chin very square, the mouth 
well formed and very hrm, so that, speaking 
generally of the t^y’pe, you have one of marked 
distinction, strongly intellectual, and also 
indicating great power of will. Those are 
the dominant characteristics, and one point 
which is peculiar with relation to this so- 
called American type, is that numbers of the 
Jews in America are losing their distinctive 
characteristics by inter-marriage, and families 
which were Jevish some generations ago are 
now taking on this dominant type of America. 
I only mention that in passing, because of 
its peculiarity. The Jewish race have kept 
their own idiosyncrasies through such storms 
of persecution, through so long a period of 
scattering, and yet we find that some of the 
Jewish families going over to America have 
lost their own type, just as, though it 
were desired to incorporate that remarkable 
type — so inclined to sensitiveness and to 
genius, especially, lately, of the artistic 
type—to incorporate some of that blood into 
the coming American race. The one t 5 p)e 
which is practically left out of our fifth race 
in Europe is in America contributing some- 
thing of its peculiarities to this newly de- 
veloping human American type. That this 
type is developing is obvious to anyone who 
visits America at intervals of some years ; 
but, of course, that kind of observation, the 
observation of the traveller, necessarily 
superficial, necessarily not going into details, 
generally judging from general aspects, that 
wDuld hardly be a scientific argument to lay 
in any way before you. I had noticed it 
mj/self, the development of this type ; but, 
then, on the other hand, you must remember 
that I was looking for such a type in America, 
because many years ago, in 1889, when The 
Secret Doctrine was first published, Madame 
Blavatsky had there stated that such a type 
would arise, and had pointed to America as 
the place where first children of such 
characteristics would be found. Naturally, 
then, having the profoundest respect for 
Madame Blavatsky’s knowledge, and for her 
understanding of the principles underlying 
evolution, on my goings to America— and 


I have been over there several times — I was 
looking for a type, and that must always 
discount the observations that I made ; 
because, if you are in the habit of judging 
yourself carefully at all, you will be well 
aware that when you expect to find a thing, 
you are more likely to find it than if you are 
not expecting to discover it. So, while I 
noticed it, I recognised that I was looking 
for it, and that, under those conditions, I 
must to some extent diminish the force of 
the impression that was made upon me, 
and put some of it down to what is called 
the personal equation. I need not say, then, 
that when I came across the report of the 
Ethnological Bureau at ^^'ashington, I was 
exceedingly pleased to find that I had not 
been misleading myself by pre-possessions, 
and that I was justified in the observation 
that the type really was appearing, and was 
being recognised by American ethnologists. 
Not only is that so, but in the popular 
thought of America, as showm in the American 
press, you find that in the western part of 
America this fact of a new type developing 
is being recognised. It goes very largely 
under the name of the " Californian Girl." 
Looking at California, we see that a dis- 
tinctive type, and a very beautiful type of 
womanhood, which is gradually developing 
itself, and it has characteristic marks, so far 
as one can judge from the pictures that one 
has seen ; and, looking at those, you will 
find a type of womanhood fitted in every way 
to mate with the type of manhood to which 
I have been alluding : artistic— not frail, as 
some of the Eastern American w^omen — 
healthy, although delicately formed ; so 
bringing ■ what one might call the artistic 
feminine element to match with the strong 
intellectual and powerful-willed element that 
you find so marked now among the men. 
Take that, then, as my first reason for 
believing in the coming of a World-Teacher, 
although those of you who have not read 
Theosophical literature, you may not see 
what the fact that I am laying stress upon 
has to do with that particular belief. That 
I will deal with presently, when I put to, you 
another fact that I want you to take into 
consideration. 

The second fact is the change which is 
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indicated in the throwing up of islands in 
the Pacific, in what is called the “ Earth- 
quake Ring of the Pacific/' wEere earth- 
quakes have been of late j’ears so extra- 
ordinarily numerous, and ^vhere, as you will 
have seen at least in the picture-papers, new 
islands have been thrown up by volcanic 
action, and they have risen in some cases by 
successive volcanic shocks, until they are not 
only fairly extensive in area, but rise to a 
very great height above the sea level, showing 
the upheaval of mountain ranges. Now, as 
I pointed out some two or three years ago, 
there was a long discussion in the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at its annual meeting with regard to these 
volcanic eruptions of the islands which thus 
suddenly had appeared. The discussion 
turned on the question whether the globe 
itself was in danger ; it was pointed out that 
if these eruptions increased in violence and 
a larger land area was suddenly thrown up 
in the Pacific, the result of that, inevitably, 
would be a tremendous tidal wave — ^not 
such a tidal wave as is sometimes known in 
Japan, but a tidal wave of enormous magni- 
tude, which might sweep outwards from the 
Pacific and practically drowm the world. 
The discussion was a very alarming one, and 
I took the liberty, at the time, of stating that 
Theosophists need not be anxious, and need 
not fear that there was going to be a universal 
flood, which would sweep the human race 
off the surface of the earth ; for there have 
been a good many floods before now, but 
never universal, always partial. The human 
race has still much to do before its life on this 
globe can come to an ending, and although 
thousands — ^nay, millions — of people may 
perish in such a vast catastrophe, there is not 
the slightest fear of a universal catastrophe 
happening. Looking back, of course we may 
recall the large mass of testimony which has 
been collected for many years in the past with 
regard to the submerged continent of 
Atlantis, whose name has been given to the 
Atlantic Ocean that rolls over where its 
empires once were flourishing. Apart from 
all questions of occult research, there is a 
mass of testimony that lands now widely 
separated by the ocean show signs of former 
land communication between the western 


side of Africa and the eastern coast of 
America ; and you may also remember one 
very curious fact, which was mentioned long 
ago b}’ Mr. Sinnett, that there is a great 
roadway in Ireland which goes right down to 
the shore and into, as it were, the Atlantic, 
suggesting that at least the island extended 
some way further in the past than it does 
in the present, and possibly going on along 
that great submerged continent, and con- 
necting the w'est of Europe with land wEich 
has now disappeared. There are, of course, 
as I say, many scientific facts, and many 
other points, some of them interesting, as 
regards the relationship between Egypt and 
Mexico for in both those widely separated 
countries you get the same type of religious 
images, the same type of fresco, the same 
sort of temple ; indicating that from ancient 
Eg\q)t people went out across the Atlantic, 
and founded that great ci^dlisation in Mexico 
wEom the Spaniards, in their turn, destroyed. 
The old ]\Iaya civilisation which follow'ed 
those must have come from Eg>q)t, or else 
there must have been an intermediate land 
from wEich people went out eastward and 
west\vard, on one side reaching America, 
on the other reaching Africa ; and it is, of 
course, on that land that such historical 
remains would be left to indicate that the 
emigration took place. 

Pausing, then, for a moment, on that re- 
arrangement of the earth’s surface, we may 
remind ourselves that it is not only with 
regard to Atlantis that this change has taken 
place in the distribution of water or land ; 
but you also find similar ii dications in 
connection with Austialia ; and although, in 
our modern da\' s, that country has only lately 
been colonised, we find there a peculiarly 
degraded type of savage wEen the first 
colonists landed upon its shores. Research 
among the animals of the country show- a 
connecting link betw^een Australia and 
Mauritius, indicating that which is, I believe, 
practically accepted by most evolutionists— 
by Heckael and so many others — that there 
was also a continent there named Lemuria, 
and that that continent w^as the cradle of the 
human race. Those of you wEo have read 
Heckael’s book on this will remember the 
passage to wEich I refer. 
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So that, looking back over this, you see 
the suggestion of one continent on the 
Pacific in the past and the disappearance of 
it — we say by volcanic action, but so far as 
I know, there is no scientific proof of that ; 
then the rising of a continent where now there 
is the Atlantic, the submergence of that 
continent and the great changes in the 
European continent admitted by geologists ; 
so that we come to the idea that the earth 
has had many changes in the distribution of 
its land and water surfaces, that there have 
been enormous upheavals, and that there is 
nothing at all in the geographical history of 
the globe to refute the idea of a new continent 
again arising where now there is ocean, with 
the corresponding disappearance of the land, 
so that the ocean will again occupy the space 
where now there is land ; and all these dis- 
cussions in the British Assocation with 
regard to the volcanic outbursts and the 
rising of these islands, all these point to the 
possibility of another tremendous change; 
but such changes do not come so rapidly as 
was indicated in the belief of a world-wide 
tidal wave ; they come gradually, from time 
to time ; local destruction from time to 
time, local emergence of nm land, and 
although you may have wide-spread catas- 
trophe, there is no danger of the submergence 
of the world at large. There, again, you have 
several facts to consider, not theories, not 
speculations, but certain solid facts affirmed 
by scientific men, who do not make any 
deduction from the facts, who do not suggest, 
as I am going to suggest to you, that these 
point to the coming of a World-Teacher ; but 
they give us the facts on which our deduction 
is based. 

Going away from those, you come at my 
next stage into a region where, in dealing 
with historical sequences, we have very 
much still to help us which we can put before 
the ordinary men of the world, founding 
thereon a definite deduction. Historical 
research shows that there have been 
successive waves of emigration, starting 
from a single centre, spreading westward 
and southward from that centre, and that 
these waves are separated by long periods 
of time, so that each new impulse of emigra- 
tion is marked off from the previous one and 


the succeeding one, and you may number 
them one by one as they succeed each other 
in history, and some light is thrown upon 
these waves in regard to religion and in regard 
to civilisation. In dealing with these, some 
help is gained by excavation, by the many 
researches which have been made by anti- 
quarians and archaeologists ; but mixed up 
with that, so far as my own belief and the 
belief of many others is concerned, there come 
other facts drawn from research into the past, 
not research into the monuments and 
literatures, but research made by clairvoyant 
investigation ; and I want to mark those 
off, so that those who think such researches 
impossible may yet realise that there is a 
large amount of historical testimony which 
cannot be thrown aside, though the corro- 
borative evidence from the study of clair- 
voyancy may be rejected. Take, first, the 
cradle of our race in Central Asia. There you 
have the growth of a people who had sent 
out from time to time great emigrations. 
Taking the stock itself as the first — it would 
be better to call it the root stock ” really, 
but we have got into the habit of calling it 
the first sub-race or sub-division. There 
comes out from that a great emigration, which 
makes its way westward and builds up 
civilisations in the later Egypt, along the 
borders of the Mediterranean, in the Island 
of Crete ; to some extent along the Northern 
Mediterranean as well as along the Southern. 
It is admitted that at one time what is now 
the Sahara Desert, and which is, as you know, 
below the surface, below the level of the 
Mediterranean, was a sea; but that dis- 
appeared in some catastrophe which science 
has no record of ; but there is a record 
remaining in Plato, who speaks of what was 
told by the Egyptian priests as regards the 
submergence of a great island called Posei- 
donis. That great volcanic eruption which 
submerged Poseidonis also broke up part of 
the surface of Northern Africa, so that the 
sea, the Sahara Sea, as we may call it, poured 
away from the basin in which it was con- 
tained ; and the filling up of the channel 
which it ploughed for itsdf shut out the 
water which, though on the higher level, has 
never since been able to fill its ancient basin. 
That was the second sub-race, as we call 
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it, but the first of the great emigrations, and 
there you have the later Egyptian civilisa- 
tion, the Aryan civilisation, contrasted with 
that which went before it connected with 
Atlantis, a fourtti race civilisation. Then, if 
you have looked at all at illustrated accounts 
of the excavations in Crete, you will realise 
there again the t3'pe of those who built 
them, and the stories that were supposed 
to be mere legends have, b}’ the investiga- 
tions of Sir Alfred Evans, been very largeh 
verified. 

Lea\dng that civilisation, and taking the 
next in order of these emigrations, we have 
one which goes to ancient Persia. There we 
have the founding of the Zoroastrian faith, 
the civilisation which followed on that 
faith, just as we had in Egj’pt and along the 
borders of the '\Iediterranean the great 
Teacher knov’n by the Greeks as Hermes, 
called by the Eg\’ptians Thoth, whose 
teaching spread along the borders of the 
Mediterranean and penetrated far down into 
Africa itself. And I may remind 3’ou that, in 
Southern Africa, they have begun to unbuiv’ 
the remains of an ancient civilisation which 
shows enormous buildings, bearing testimony 
to the existence of great cities, which existed 
ages ago. The Persian civilisation— I want 
to put to you a point that may make you for 
a moment think — according to the researches 
made by clairAwants a considerable number 
of years ago, was founded some thirty 
thousand years before the time of Christ. 
Quite lately, during the last two years, a 
number of researches made by a very’ learned 
Parsi in Bombay have, for the first time on 
purely historical grounds, traced back that 
civilisation to twenty-eight thousand years 
before the time of Christ. This is a somewhat 
remarkable fact for those who do not believe 
at all that such researches are possible by 
occult means, when 3^ou find them preceding 
historical research, and the dates that were 
given of the two so very closely approximat- 
ing to each other ; the two thousand years 
on such a length of time is not a very serious 
discrepancy. The first civilisation would 
have as date probably about twenty-seven 
thousand years before Christ, for He did 
not come until some three thousand years 
after the emigration whereon I speak. There 


you have founded a distinct civilisation, 
entire!}' different from that which you find 
in the ]\Iediterranean, especially in Eg}'pt, 
with the note of purity which is the great 
mark of Zoroastrian civilisation ; a parity 
not only of thought and life, although much 
stress is ever laid upon that, but a physical 
purity, a purity of earth and air and fire and 
water, which they regard as the four great 
elements in the ancient way, and the pollu- 
tion of which was entirely forbidden. It is 
interesting, in that relation, to remember the 
way in which the Persians, so long long after- 
wards, dispose of the bodies of their dead. 
They cannot burn them, as do the Hindus, 
for that would pollute the element of fire ; 
the}* cannot bury them, for that would pollute 
the element of earth ; they cannot put them 
into the water, that would pollute the element 
of water ; the air they cannot get at, and even 
if they could they must not pollute the 
element of the air. In this delemma, to what 
have they resorted ? To placing the dead 
bodies in what are called the “ Towers of 
Silence,” the naked bodies stretched out on 
slabs of stone and left there for the vultures 
to tear into pieces and to devour. Now, many 
people look on that as a very horrible way 
of disposing of the dead— though not really 
more horrible, if you think of it, than burying 
them ; because you might just as well be 
devoured by the \mltures as devoured by the 
creatures that inhabit the graves in the 
churchyard. But, of course, we are accus- 
tomed to the idea of the one, while to other 
persons the Parsi way would come as a shock 
at first ; and yet, if you come to realise the 
dilemma, you will see how exceedingly 
ingeniously they dispose of the dead bodies, 
for they got rid of them entirely, without 
lea\ing any portion to any of the four 
elements. The dead body is entirely disposed 
of, and disappears from human ken. It is 
often interesting to notice how the customs 
of a people are based on their religious 
teaching, and how this teaching of purity, 
that nothing must be polluted, led to a 
custom that so many people have complained 
of when they first came across it, in their 
knowledge of the Parsis. 

Annie Besant., 
{To be coniinued.) 
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DU ROLE SOCIAL DE LART. 

Sa puissance de suggestion, consideree comme mode d’ evolution de Vindividu et des collectivites . 


Le devoir et la mission de 1’ artiste. 


Causerie jaite d la Section d'Art de rOrdre de VEtoile, d'Orient, d Paris le 22 Mars, 1914. 


L ’ART doit elever Tame du spectateur, 
et Taimanter vers les realites des 
mondes snperieurs. 

Cette formule que nous avons adoptee, 
n’est pas une formule de simple sentiment, 
mais repond a une realite tangible et vivante 
que je vais essayer de vous developper. 

L 'artiste est un veritable centre de forces 
et participe par ses oeuvres aux grands 
courants qui ont pour but revolution des 
mondes. 

Ses oeuvres contiennent un principe vital 
de premier ordre, et sont la materialisation 
des grandes Pensees superieures, dont Tin- 
spiration se trouve aux sources pures des 
mondes d’harmonie. 

I^Je ne parle, bien entendu, que de la 
categorie d’artistes qui considerent leur 
oeuvre comme une mission, et exercent leur 
profession comme un ^^^ritable sacerdoce. 

Certes nous n'ignorons pas la splendeur de 
la vie contemplative, la paix et la quietude 
qui en decoulent pour les ames, puisant leur 
plus grande joie a jouir de ses beautes. 

Nous en savons tout le prix, en ce qui 
conceme revolution individuelle. LTnitia- 
tion, et toutes les revelations des grands 
mysteres de la Vie ne se produisent que dans 
la meditation et la solitude, C'est la, ou 
.I'ame epuree et debarrassee des attractions 
des bas instincts, entrevoit la Loi unique, 
dans les grands etats extatiques que procure 
la communion avec les plans superieurs. 

Mais s'il est vrai que, pour notre propre 
evolution spirituelle, il est indispensable de 
nous concentrer dans les meditations de la 
vie contemplative, il est egalement vrai, 
qu’apres avoir entrevu la Verite, nous avons 
un devoir imperieux a remplir — celui d'en 
faire profiter les autres et de preparer par 
la revolution de nos freres sur cette planete. 

Et comment arriver a cela sans jeter le 
trouble dans des consciences mal preparees 


aux Grandes Verites ? En faisant de 
Vadaptation. Tout est la, et sur tons les 
plans de I'activite humaine. 

Nous devons faire en quelque sorte de la 
politique divine opportuniste, selon le milieu 
ou nous sommes et selon les ames a qui nous 
avons a faire. Il faut deposer des germes 
de Lumiere s'adaptant a chaque person- 
nalite, a chaque groupement, germes qui 
produiront des fruits et qui, selon des Lois 
formelles, determineront des gestes de bien 
et de beau. 

N’oublions pas qu’il ne s’agit pas seule- 
ment de ne pas faire le mal, mais de faire 
le bien, et en ce qui nous concerne, faire la 
charite intellectuelle et spirituelle. 

Or, I'Art a une puissance de suggestion 
considerable et pent agir en bien ou en mal, 
selon r esprit incam6 dans les oeuvres. 
D’od la responsabilite enorme de 1’ artiste. 

L' artiste doit 6tre un missionnaire, et 
toutes ses oeuvres un perpetuel apostolat 
pour aimanter les ames vers les realites des 
mondes superieurs. 

Quel beau r61e ! et dans quel enthousiasme 
ne doit-il pas etre, de savoir qu’il est un 
instrument utile et qu’il peut contribuer 
dans une certaine mesure a repandre la paix 
et r harmonic dans les ^tres, but que toute 
ame avide de beatitude doit atteindre ! 

L'artiste doit done 6tre un sincere avant 
tout, sincere envers lui-m^me, sincere dans 
son grand amour sublime de ITnfini. Sans 
cette sincerite, il n'y a rien de possible ni 
d'eleve. 

“ Si vous ne devenez comme les petits 
enfants, vous n’entrerez pas dans le royaume 
des Cieux.” Paroles tres mal interpretees 
en general. 

Et en effet, nous aurions pu nous assimiler 
les plus grandes Lumieres et comprendre les 
mysteres remontant aux sources mimes de la 
Vie, que cela ne nous servirait a rien si 
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nous n’avions cette Vertii indispensable — La 
Sincmfe dans notve amour — se resolvani dans 
Vahandon de Soi, et le sacrifice de noire Moi, 
comme centre, par I’infennediaire d'lin cceur 
pur nous mettant en rapport immediat avec 
la Cause premiere. 

La Lumiere est ime Voie. Le Ciel en est 
une autre. H est possible que sur ia grande 
route de I’infini les deux chemins se ren- 
contrent a certains endroits, mais le deu- 
xitae est plus court, et mene plus rapidement 
au but. 11 y a des Veriies qiti sont revelees 
aux humbles et cachees aux savants. 

Maeterlinck, dans son livre sur La Mort ” 
dit que nous sommes dans un intini dont 
nous ne pouvons sortir. II aurait pu de- 
velopper sa pensee et expliquer que nous 
nous trouvons devant des phenomenes de la 
Vie universelle, dont les modes d’etre sont 
peut-etre infinis. 

C’est la un point important et nous devons 
faire un choix qui est grave, car scion les lois 
d’attraction qui constituent les series, Vdme, 
au sortir dit mode de vie dans leqiiel elk se 
troiive actuellement, ira iatalement vers son 
centre dliarmonie. 

Aussi est-ce douloureux de voir tant 
d’^tres traiter la vie superficiellement et ne 
pas comprendre que c’est une chose serieuse, 
grave, bonne et belle. 

Nous devrions avoir constamment le cceur 
gonfie d’amour et verser des larmes de re- 
connaissance pour cette merveilleuse creation 
qui nous est oft’erte avec tant de largesse ! 

Ne croj^ons pas que ce sont la des paroles 
pour les etres purement sentimentaux, et 
dont les spheres emotionnelles seuies vibrent. 
Non, c’est simplement notre conscience sub- 
liminale qui se manifeste pendant les grandes 
contemplations ou notre moi entend les 
grandes Voix d’en haut ! 

Main tenant je me permettrai d’errer dans 
des regions qui en apparence ont Fair fort 
eloigne de notre sujet, et qui, cependant, en 
dependent, font corps avec lui, et sont en 
quelque sorte, les terrains ou evoluent les 
manifestations de la pensee. 

Tout se tient dans la nature, et il y a 
unite sur le plan physique comme sur le 
plan moral. 

L’artiste qui veut et qui doit remplir son 
r61e d'educateur, doit logiquement avoir des 


connaissances speciaies qui se reffeteront clans 
ses oeuvr- s et seront le point de depart d une 
evolution dans I esprit de ses semblables, qui, 
par leurs occupations on I’hostilite du milieu 
dans lequel ils vivent, ne peiu'cut s’assimiler 
certaines verites indispensables pour se creer 
une mentalite superieure. 

C’est dans ia meditation et la solitude que 
I’etre evolue prepare le plan des ceuvres 
d* adaptation a faire, pour le plus grand profit 
de Thumanite. ]\Iais il faut bien se con- 
vaincre d une chose ; c’est que, dans cet 
etat, nous ne nous trouvons pas en face de 
simples reves d’artiste ou de metaphysicien, 
mais bien devant des realites vivantes. 

Permettez-moi de vous rappeler, pour 
memoire, quelques donnees de Science 
positive, en ce qui conceme I’infiniment petit 
et I’inliniment grand. 

Des ce point de depart que personne ne 
peut nier, nous sommes transportes dans un 
monde qui nos sens percoivent difhcilement, 
mais qui nous met deja dans un etat nous 
revelant un certain nombre de phenomenes 
de Vie, que nous ne pouvons sentir directe- 
ment. 

Je ne cite cela que pour creer une atmos- 
phere qui nous aimantera xevs les centres 
d’unite ou nous allons constater que tout se 
tient, et que Fart participe, comme la science, 
a cette admirable chose qu’on nomme la 
Vie — Vie physique, Vie intellectuelle, Vie 
spirituelle. 

D’abord posons en principe qu’il n’y a 
qu’une seule Loi qui regit I’Univers ; qu’elle 
est la meme pour le monde atomique et le 
monde stellaire. 

Entre les milliards d’atomes qui vibrent 
constamment dans un centimetre cube 
d’acier, et les groupements d’etoiles com- 
prenant des millions de soleils, il n’y a pas 
de difference. Nous connaissons exactement 
le nombre et le poids des atomes, et nous 
savons par exemple que celui de I’hydrogene 
est un centre d’attraction qui a de quinze 
cents a deux mille corpuscules vibrant autour 
de lui. 

En un mot cet atome, que nous con- 
siderions jadis comme le premier etat de la 
matiere appreciable, est un veritable soleil, 
entrainant avec lui, a des vitesses enormes, 
une armee de planetes — et il y en a des 
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milliards dans un millimetre cube d'acier. 

Or, si nous transportons nos regards vers 
Tinfiniment grand, nous constaterons des 
faits non moins surprenants et admirables. 

L’etoile la plus rapprochee de notre 
Systtoe Solaire, TAlpha du Centaure, est 
a 4,000 milliards de kilometres, et met quatre 
annees a nous envoyer sa luraiere, a raison 
de 75,000 lieues par seconde. 

Altair est a 102,000 milliards de kilo- 
metres et met dix annees a nous envoyer sa 
lumiere. Aldebaran est a 205,000 milliards 
de kilometres, et met 21 annees a nous 
envoyer ses rayons lumineux. Vega a 

257.000 milliards de kilometres. L'Etoile 
Polaire a 440,000 milliards de kilometres et 
met 46 ans d nous envoyer sa lumiere I 
Ainsi de suite jusqu’aux etoiles les plus 
eloignees de notre univers visible, qui 
mettent 2,000 ans a nous transmettre leur 
rayons lumineux a raison de 75,000 lieues 
a la seconde. Et nous ne parlerons pas des 
autres univers, inabordables pour nos me- 
thodes de calcul et notre vision actuelle. 

Songeons a ces proportions effrayantes en 
apparence, et faisons un rapprochement 
entre celles des atomes, et nous compren- 
drons I'admirable unite que regit la Vie, 
chacun des atomes ayant entre euxproportion- 
nellement des distances presqu’aussi con- 
siderables. 

Or, pour bien juger ces choses, il faut 
reconnaitre que nous sommes assez mal 
places, car nous les envisageons tou jours a 
notre point de vue relatif, oubliant que nous 
sommes dans le temps et dans I’espace. 
Ainsi, que nous partions par Timagination 
vers un point quelconque du del, et que nous 
marchions en ligne droite a raison de 

100.000 lieues k la seconde si nous le voulons ; 
que nous nous enivrions de liberty pendant 
des siecles, en admirant les millions de 
mondes splendides qui se trouveront sur 
notre passage ! Que nous poursuivions notre 
course pendant des millions et des milliards 
d’annfe, nous n'aurons pas fait un pas par 
rapport a Tinfini, 

Car nous le rdpetons, il n’y a aucune distance, 
aucun temps. Il n'y a que des etats dans 
lesquels nous nous trouvons Ure, selon notre 
degri d' evolution, nous permettant de percevoir 
certains phenomenes de la Vie Universelle. 


L'important pour notre personnalite, c'est 
d'etre de plus en plus debarrasse de la gangue 
des instincts inferieurs, nous emp6chant de 
nous assimiler les vibrations de la Vie 
superieure. Pour aller loin, vite et bien, il 
s'agit done de bien penser. Car nous creons 
notre avenir, non seulement par nos actes, 
mais encore par nos pensees, meme les plus 
intimes. 

Chacun de nos act^s est une Cause 
Creatrice qui amerie un effet, exactement en 
proportion avec la Cause, point de depart 
du phenomene. En un mot, nous sommes 
responsables de nos actes. 

Or, d'apres cela, jugeons maintenant de 
I’enorme responsabilite de celui qui fait une 
oeuvre, I'oeuvre, comuie nous le disions plus 
haut, ayant une tres grande puissance' de 
suggestion, pouvant determiner les gestes, 
bons ou mauvais, chez le spectateur, selon 
les ondes emises par I’esprit qui s'y trouve 
incame. 

Il est done de toute evidence que I'artiste, 
poete, sculpteur, musicien, litterateur, philo- 
sophe ou peintre, cree des centres de forces 
vivantes qui peuvent d6terminer des troubles 
ou de rharmonie, selon le sens oh est dirig6 
leur attraction. 

Done, tous ceux qui creent une oeuvre, 
e'est k dire tous ceux qui determinent des 
courants de vie, ont pour premier devoir de 
penser d clever Vdme de ceux qui regardent, 
qui ecoutent, ou qui sen tent. 

Tout est un etre dans la Nature et nous 
devons eviter de scandaliser les choses et les 
etres. 

Une figure cree par un artiste, un paysage, 
un beau ciel, un objet quelconque, peuvent 
constituer une personnalite qui a une vie 
secrete et cachee a nos sens, mais n’en ont 
pas moins une vie reelle. 

Et, k ce point de vue, les nouvelles de- 
couvertes de la Science, je veux dire celles 
de ces ondes qui nous ouvrent des horizons 
si vastes et nouveaux, npus meneront en 
plein psychisme et nous font comprendre et 
voir que tout n’est que vibrations.- 

Le tort de ceux qui ne savent pas, est de 
croire que notre personnalit^ est enferm6e 
dans notre corps materiel et qu'elle est 
limitee aux simples formes de notre individu. 

Vous savez naturellement tous ici, qu'elle 
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rayonne cons tarn men t, physiquement. et en 
ce qui conceme les spheres spiritueiles, elle 
est, par vibrations, en rapport avec des 
X’ inconnus. qui peuvent etre a des distances 
considerables. A vrai dire, le Solide nexiste 
pas, et nous sommes trompes pas les appar- 
ences. Si nous avions le sens nous permettant 
de percevoir les Rayons X, par example, 
nous aurions une conception toute autre du 
monde exterieur ; les murs nous paraitraient 
transparents et clairs, tandis que le verre 
nous parai trait noir et opaque. 

I] ne faut pa., oublier que le monde 
exterieur ne nous est revele que par nos sens, 
et que leur champ d'action est ties limite. 
Que de mondes extraordinaires nous sont 
caches, faute de ne pouvoir les sentir ! 

II est done de toute evidence mainienant que 
rart qui s’abaisse d realiser les conceptions 
insiinctives de la vie animale, qui rampe 
ignominieiisement dans les representations de 
la vie viilgaire, s'encanaille sur le iroitoir, 
dans le ruisseau, s' aliment ant des dechets et 
des scories de Vkumanite; I art sans ideal, sans 
pensee ni sentiment, Vart qui ahandonne ses 
prerogatives de mediateur entre les mondes 
divins et le noire, cet art-id est halssable, ne 
remplit pas son but, et ceitx qui en sont les 
reprisentants sont bien d piaindre I 

Elevens nos ames vers I’lnfini, n’oublions 
pas que nos destinies sont splendides et que 
nous aliens tons, par des chemins differents, 
plus ou moins longs, vers V Unite, ou regne 
V Amour et VHarmonie etemels, sources de 
tout Bien, et principe essentiel de tous les 
bonheurs ! 

En ce qui conceme les Penseurs et les 
Artistes, tous leurs efforts doivent done 
avoir pour but : la Sur elevation morale de 
V Hr e et I' amelioration de rJiumanite pour le 
plus grand bien des Colleciivites. 

oyons le ra^mnnement etemel des grandes 
oeuvres, depuis les prophetes de I’ancien temps 
jusqu’aux genies et aux saints de Tepoque 
modeme. Contemplons les admirables pro- 
ductions des artistes Chaldeens, Egyptians ; 
celles des Grecs, Phidias, PraxitMe, le 
Parthenon, etc., et plus tard, nos mer- 
veilleuses cathedrales ; les Primitifs, Fra 
Angelico, Raphael, Michel-Ange, Leonard de 
Vinci. Plus recemment, les Corot, Gustave- 
Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes, et tant d’autres 


qui ont si noblemen t rempli leur mission. 

Constatons maintenant cet art morbide 
et anarchique qui se manifeste sous des 
etiquettes ridicules dissimulant Timpuissance, 
la folie, et surtout. la fumisterie. Helas ! 
e'est avec douleur que nous verrons toutes 
ces manifestations qui sont comme la 
marque certaine d’une humanite en deca- 
dence. et la fin d un cycle. 

Au lieu de ces elucubrations malsaines et 
tortionnaires, revenons a la Verite et a la 
Simplicite puisees dans la Nature et dans 
les inspirations elevees. 

La Simplicite comme realisation, le calme, 
la serenite, Tesprit de stmthese, sont des 
qualites de premier ordre pour les oeuvTes 
incamant une pensee a tendances educatrices. 

Ulnfini est simple et tout ce qui rapproche 
de la 3\Ti these, nous rapproche de V Unite, 

Notre vie modeme, par son activite 
febrile, ses inventions mecaniques, son amour 
de mouvement et de la vitesse, nous doigne 
de la vie contemplative. 

Et e’est cependant dans le Silence que le 
Savant dccouvre ses inventions, et r artiste ses 
grandes conceptions. 

Les Voix du Silence sont si eloquentes ! 
Aussi, nous pontoons le dire ; — Le honheur 
est dans Vequilihre et lliarmonie que la paix, 
puisee dans le calme, amme dans les coeurs 
et les dmes. 

Revenons un peu vers les oeuvres inspirees, 
devant la Nature, par la contemplation, sans 
pour cela abandonner le factice de nos vies 
actuelles, devenu normal et necessaire. 

Plus on s'eloigne de la Nature, plus on 
s’eloigne de la Verite. Malheureusement la 
civilisation poussee a I’extrtoe dans le sens 
du raffinement des sensations venant des 
creations de Thomme, nous entraine vers 
VanormaU nous desorbite, nous desequilibre, 
au point de nous fermer les mondes mer- 
veilleux qui se deroulent sous les yeux du 
contemplatif. 

11 appartient done, a ceux qui le peuvent, 
de vouloir arreter le dot de boue qui monte, 
de detmire I’apachisme qui s'etend sur tous 
les plans de Tactivite humaine, et de se 
sacrifier pour refaire des mentalites d'un 
ordre superieur 

Sur ce terrain, tous nous le pouvons, petits 
et grands, humbles et superbes ! Le danger 
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etant imminent, le devoir n’en est que plus 
urgent ! 

II faut arriver a attenuer, dans la mesure 
du possible, Fegoisme, qui est en quelque 
sorte le microbe destructeur de Tindividu 
et des societes, et qui, helas ! a notre epoque, 
a pris une telle proportion que le Moi s’etale 
triomphant et absorbant, avec C3misme ! 

L'egoisme obscurcit les plus belles ames, 
empechant la realisation des grandes oeuvres, 


qui n'atteignent leur plein epanouissement 
que dans le desinteressement. 

II faut aimer, non pas de cet amour qu'on 
a souille par la ruee des bas instincts qui font 
les crapuleux et les anormaux, mais aimer 
le Beau, le Vrai, et dilater nos ames avides 
de liberte vers les splendeurs de la Vie 
elevee et pure, qui nous meneront aux joies 
etemelles. 

Maurice Chabas. 


I N the silent hour that heralds the dawn, 
I passed into my garden, rejoicing in the 
earth's fragrance after a blessed fall of 
rain ; in the freshness of leaf and flower, the 
soft breeze that gently rocked the shower- 
laden petals of a yellow rose ; the clear song 
of a bird perched among the branches of a 
fir, singing a hymn of joy in the name of all 
creation. 

About me rose a range of wooded hills, 
mysterious in the early light. Before me the 
country sloped ever lower towards a valley, 
with here and there a cornfield gleaming 
in its wealth of gold, an orchard, or a great 
stretch of purple heather ; while beyond, on 
the far horizon, lay the sea. 

Over all living things brooded the sense 
of Divinity, the Spirit of God that ever moves 
and dwells in our midst, in vast, countless 
forms. “Nor is there aught, moving or un- 
moving, that may exist bereft of Me." It was 
as though the Manifested God turned with 
arms outstretched to the God Unmanifest, 
breathing forth a message of indissoluble 
Oneness ; of the Unity that underlies all 
creation, all beings, races, and creeds. 

My thoughts turned to the outer Realm, 
the Unreal — with its delusion of the separate 
Self, the desire for conquest and warfare, 
its deeds of cruelty done in ignorance ; its 
fanatical zeal to gather the nations of the 
whole earth into one form of belief, one aspect 
of the Truth ; its blind adherence to books 
deemed sacred, to the letter which killeth. 
A dark cloud blotted the sky, and in my heart 
there sounded a chord of unutterable sadness. 
I saw no longer the wooded hills and pleasant 


landscape about me. All was darkness, and 
through it rang out the world's cry for a 
Teacher: for One to guide all beings to a 
wider view of Truth, to speak to the nations 
of man's Brotherhood, to unite all creeds 
showing their common origin, to give a fuller 
message to Science, to Art. 

After a while I saw the great cloud move 
slowly onwards, until it was no more seen, 
and I beheld, stretching from East to West, 
a great VTiite Roadway, from which branched 
paths in every direction, even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. And a voice cried : 
“ Prepare ye the Way of the Lord, the 
Master of Masters, Who shall come to bring 
Wisdom and Love to all that lives'. Arise, 
make straight His Pathway, go forth to 
meet Him, for the Day is at hand.” 

Then across the far eastern sky there 
flashed a ray of deep blue Light, followed 
by another, and yet another, until I could 
no longer behold the glory. From East to 
West, to all parts of the earth It passed, 
flooding all things visible, filling the In- 
visible with Its radiance. 

As It moved along the White Roadway, 
I saw for a moment, amid the glory, a Face 
of such wonder, such unspeakable beauty, 
that cannot be spoken of nor written. And 
I knew that a Saviour of the world was at 
hand. 

Come with the might of Thy love, 

Come in the splendour of Thy Power, 

And save the world that is longing for Thy 
coming — 

O Thou Who art the Teacher alike of angels 
and of men. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DESTITUTION. 



Poverty in the Home ; 



PROPOSE to begin to-night by 
stating an elementan’ and obvious 
truth — which is that poverty is an 
J^'^evil from which all societies and 
L individuals are struggling to escape. 
Nor shall I argue about this further 
proposition, that all societies and in- 
dividuals are right in struggling against 
material poverty ; because, as I think, 
resignation to poverty is a gospel of despair 
and a mark of decadence in whatever society 
and in whatever time it is preached. 

It is an axiom of civilisation that poverty 
in a man (I mean involuntary' poverty) 
impairs the excellence of that man as a 
citizen. I think that is one of the meanings 
of civilisation as we understand it. It 
follows from that, that if you have in a 
State any considerable number of persons 
who are living in a condition of misery, that 
State is in an unhealthy condition. It is 
suffering from the national disease of 
poverty. Now we, in our modem societies, 
in England to-day, as in other civilised 
countries, are afflicted with this social disease 
of poverty in a malignant form. The disease 
is, I believe, curable, if we desire to cure 
it ; but I am not going to deal with that 
now. My first duty is to describe its symp- 
toms and effects. 

Now, I do not propose to trouble you 
with elaborate definitions — still less to hurl 
chunks of statistics at you. On the question 
of what poverty is, I will simply lay it down 
that poverty is the lack of the necessaries, of 
the decencies, of the comforts of life — the 
lack of some or all of these things. There 


Sweated Women. 


are, obviously, two degrees of poverty. 
Broadly speaking, there is the primar}% the 
worst degree — absolute destitution. Those 
who are suffering from that sort of poverty 
are really short of the necessaries of life, 
and are in such a state that they are unable 
to maintain properly a bare physical subsis- 
tence. Secondly, there is a slightly higher 
grade, which floes not mean being without 
the bare necessaries, but does mean being 
without a great many of the comforts or of 
the decencies of life. That is not always 
called poverty, though the people who 
experience it are constantly referred to as 
the poor. I shall deal mostly with the first 
class, but I shall have frequently to refer 
to the others ; for the poor, as \^ou know, 
are constantly dropping from simple poverty 
down into the depths of destitution. 

Now, destitution is spread over a veiy 
large portion of this country. You all of you 
know that phrase constantly quoted in the 
Press and on the platform — the phrase of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman — that we 
have tw^elve millions of the population living 
on the verge of hunger. You can add to 
those, if you like, another twelve millions — 
perhaps more — wfflo are living in what I call 
the higher degree of poverty, ix. not in 
absolute destitution, yet in such a state as 
to be inevitably falling short of the tme 
excellence of citizenship. The instances 
which I shall give you are quite typical, and 
not exceptional instances. Many of them 
are drawn from my own experience during 
the past seven or eight years in the East 
End of London and elsewhere. They 
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compan}^ and a narcotic to dull their nerves 
or a stimulant to keep them going. As for 
the pawn shop, that is a literal necessity ; 
for many live during the week on the pro- 
ceeds of their Monday morning’s pledgings. 
It may not be a very good institution, but 
I am prepared to maintain that, for a large 
number of the poor, it is the only alternative 
to the workhouse. 

What, now, is to be said of the condition 
of the children bom into these homes ? 
It is only too plain that they are heavily 
handicapped from the very beginning. The 
first of the great enemies that lies in wait for 
them is Death. You have only to look at 
the infantile mortality rates to realise what 
the effect of slum life is on these children in 
their earliest months. Here are some 
figures which I will ask you to compare. 

In Shoreditch, a very poverty-stricken 
part of London, the number of children dying 
before they reach the age of one year amounts 
to 170 per thousand born, a figure which 
you may contrast with middle-class Hamp- 
stead’s 78. 

In Edinburgh, to go further afield, in the 
crowded ward of George Square, it is 160 
per thousand; in the comfortable district 
of Merchiston it is 56. In Burnley, a great 
manufacturing town, where there is a good 
deal of poverty, where women go out largely 
to work and a great many children are 
sacrificed to Mammon, it is 202 per thousand ; 
while in the pleasant seaside town of South- 
port, not many miles away, it is only 104. 
In one of the poorest parts of Birmingham 
the rate is actually 331, as against the 65 per 
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thousand in the garden suburb of Bourn- 
ville. 

Then, for many of those who survive, comes 
the struggle with Hunger — not a short and 
sharp bout, not occasional hunger, but 
chronic semi-starvation. In the richest city 
in the world to-day there are 40,000 or 
50,000 admittedly under-fed ” school chil- 
dren receiving free meals, because their 
parents cannot provide them with food. 
And I am prepared to assert that there are 
thousands of boys and girls of all ages who 
have never had enough to eat from the day 
they were bom. 

Quite lately, the case of a little boy came 
up for consideration before my Children’s 
Care Committee. We had to decide whether 
he was to be allowed to have free dinners 
at school or not, and I asked him what he 
had for breakfast at home. He said that he 
had tea and a piece of bread. I said, “ Do 
you have anything on the bread ? ” Some- 
times he had a little margarine. What do 
you have for tea and supper ? ” “ Tea and 
bread.” His great meal of the day was 
dinner, for which he had IJd. to buy fried 
potatoes with ” at the fish shop.” So that 
his daily nourishment was tea and bread 
and 1 Jd. worth of fried potatoes. And that— - 
or worse — is the condition of thousands of 
children in London and elsewhere to-day. 

You can see the results by looking at the 
returns of the medical officers, the statistics 
published by the authorities as to the 
weight and height of the children. You will 
find that at eleven, twelve, and fourteen 
years of age, children of the middle-class 
are generally two or three inches taller, on 
an average, than those of the poor, and 
several pounds heavier in weight. You will 
see that even the working-class men and 
women you meet in the streets are shorter 
and slighter. Y ou will read that an enormous 
percentage of the men who apply to join the 
Army are rejected as falling short of the 
physical standard — ^which everybody knows 
is very low. It is simply that these people 
have been under-nourished from their birth 
upwards. 

Then go into the schools and see how 
Disease preys on the children. The Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
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Sir George Newman, in a report published 
two years ago, stated that out of 6,000,000 
elementary school children in the country^ 
over 3,000,000 were suffering from some 
form of disease. I find that in Croydon last 
year 88 per cent, of the children in the 
elementary schools were discovered to be 
defective. In Northumberland, 64 per cent, 
were suffering from disease, and in the rural 
county of Shropshire only 3-9 per cent, had 
sound teeth ! 

Let me give you the case of a boy which 
came up before our Care Committee in 
Whitechapel. This boy was phthisical, and 
we were trying to make some arrangement 
to send him to a hospital. We had the 
father up, who told us that he had a wife and 
five children, all living in one room. He 
could earn £l a week, when he was in decent 
health ; but his eyes were now so bad that 
he could not do anything, and he had been 
out of work for six or seven weeks. A 
charitable organisation ofiered to help him 
if he would move out of his single room ; 
but, as he pertinently asked, how could he 
take two rooms, when he could not even find 
the rent for the one which he had ? Then 
he was questioned as to why he had pawned 
a pair of boots which had been given to the 
boy. To which he replied that it was a 
choice between the boots and food for the 
family, who were literally starving. 

The fourth result of poverty to the child 
is ignorance. I attribute this to three main 
causes. First, the physical misery^ in which 
a large number of the children live, and 
w’hich obviously prevents their doing proper 
mental work. The second reason is bad home 
influence, undoing the good that is done at 
school. A child comes to school, and there 
is under the influence of other children 
better trained, or of the teachers, who many 
of them work wonders with \ery poor 
material. Then he goes back to his wretched 
home, to drunken or careless parents, and 
what little good has been done at school is 
undone amid these degrading surroundings. 
Thirdly, there is the school-leaving age. 
We turn off the education of the workmen's 
children at the age of fourteen — often at 
thirteen, or even twelve, for you must 
remember that thousands of children, under 
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the age of fourteen, are to-day earning wages 
in the Lancashire mills or at other employ- 
ments. The rulers of the nation do not really 
believe that instruction ought to cease at 
fourteen ; their own sons and daughters are 
just leaving the preparatory schools at that 
age, to go on for another five or si-X, or even 
eight or nine, years at the public schools and 
high schools and universities. The children 
of the poor, in fact, are robbed of knowledge 
as of the other good things of life, because of 
their poverty. 

Finally, there is the curse of child labour— 
the stealing of the child's birthright of rest 
and play and joy. I have already referred 
to the “ half-timers,” of whom we have 
30,000 or so working for twenty or twenry- 
four hours a week in the stifling atmosphere 
of the cotton mills. But there is even worse, 
in the shape of nearly a quarter of a million 
boys and girls — some of them the merest 
infants — employed before and after school 
hours (and often when they are supposed to 
be in school), as errand boys, street traders, 
farm labourers, golf caddies. An enquiry 
a few years ago showed that there were no 
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less than 1,120 child wage-earners between 
the ages of six and seven, 4211 between seven 
and eight, 11,207 between eight and nine, 
and 22,131 between nine and ten. And 
quite recently we had some shocking revela- 
tions in a Report from a great industrial 
centre in the North, showing van boys of 
fourteen employed from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; 
billiard markers, aged fourteen, employed 
from 9.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. ; errand boys of 
thirteen, employed from 8.30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. (and 11 p.m. on Saturdays). Why are 
these children sweated in this fashion ? 
There is only one answer — because they are 
poor. 

The last effect of poverty on the family, to 
which I want to refer to-night, is the pitiful 
waste of womanhood which it produces. 
I am not speaking now of the low wages of 
women in general, but, hrst, of that system 
of sweating which is knowm as home- 
work — the system under which hundreds 
of thousands of poor widows and mothers 
struggle to maintain a bare existence. I 
cannot go into details ; but you will be 
familiar with some of the trades, such as 
bristle picking, box making, trouser finishing, 
and so on, which stain our civilisation. Go 
to Birmingham, if you wish to see the thing 
at its worst. There you may see women 
engaged in carding hooks and eyes, stitching 
384 hooks and eyes on to ca ds for one penny 
— working often for twelve hours or more a 
day, and averaging a w^age of 3s. 3 Jd. perweek! 

Worse still, in away — because, though less 
devilish, it is far more general — ^is the lot of 


the ordinary housewife of the poorer classes. 
Think of her ceaselessly drudging in a house 
with no conveniences, washing, dressing, and 
feeding the children, attending to the wants 
of the husband, with little or no rest or 
recreation, often in feeble health, and always 
harassed by a shortage of money — achieving, 
in short, a daily miracle by housekeeping on 
£1 a week. 

This is the “ family life ” which Socialists 
are accused of destroying ! These are the 
people to w'hom the virtue of thrift is 
preached ! Thrift preached by men and 
women who have come dowm from spacious 
and beautiful homes, where they have left 
their children in warm nurseries in the care 
of well-trained nurses — come dowm, maybe, 
in their motor cars, well clad and comfort- 
able — to unhappy drudges shivering in ill- 
fitting, thin clothes, whose two unaided 
hands have to perform all the work of house- 
maid, parlour-maid, cook, scullery-maid, 
nurse-maid, and laundress ’; who have not 
a halfpenny for a 'bus or a tram fare ; who 
have, indeed, to look on halfpennies as we 
look on half-crowns ; who, in short, know 
that thrift, with their income, means going 
short, not of luxuries, but of bare necessities ! 
Is it not a monstrous mockery ? It is easy 
to talk about poverty ; it is easier still to 
pity it. But for those who are fortunate 
enough not to have to live it, it is hard to 
realise what it means. I ask you to try to 
imagine how you would keep house for a 
family on a week. 


THE WAR AGAINST WAR. 


The Cobden Club has instituted a scheme 
for lending small boxes of literature dealing 
with the questions of peace, arbitration, the 
limitation of armaments, and kindred ques- 
tions. Boxes of such literature will be 
forwarded to political clubs, pacifist study 
l^cles, co-operative education committees. 


etc., on loan for three months. No charge 
will be made, but societies borrowing boxes 
will be expected to pay carriage both ways. 
Societies desiring to avail themselves of this 
offer should write to Mr. F. J. Shaw, Sec- 
retary, Cobden Club, Broadway Court, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W, 
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FOR THE LOVE OF EGYPT. 
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T here \^-as a twofold darkness over 
the land of Egypt. A darkness, in 
the first place, over the Spirit of her 
people. For six long weeks they had 
measured the depth of the sacred Nile, 
measured it daily, accurately and anxiously, 
and while her arid com fields were parched 
and brown, and while her cattle dropped for 
want of pasture, her sacred river flowed on, 
never rising an inch, silently and evenly — it 
almost seemed deliberately. There would be 
famine, severe and long. The omens, too. 
were evil ; very evil. A certain crocodile, 
held specially sacred by the devotees of the 
Temple of Thoth, and which had never 
been known to move from 'its muddy couch 
for three generations, had crawled, two days 
ago, five feet nearer the brink of the river. 
Then the Pole Star, ever shining above the 
apex of the Great Pyramid, had, for three 
successive nights, been obscured by a cloud, 
while the rest of the sky was luminous and 
palpitating with stars. Egypt’s great magi- 
cians walked her streets with bowed heads. 
All their occult arts had been exhausted, and 
had availed nothing. There were those that 
averred that these venerable sages had aged 
during those awful forty days. The 
astrologers, too, had been consulted. They 
declared that Mercury, the star of mystery, 
Egypt’s ruling planet, and Saturn, the evil 
planet, who prescribes with his circle limits 
to all things, the lives of men and the fate 
of nations, w^ere in conjunction in the sign 
Leo, a barren and fiery sign. Such a con- 
junction, they declared, occurred only once 
in about three thousand years. There was 
an old occult tradition, that when last this 
conjunction took place, the great empire of 
Atlantis, with its City of the Golden Gates, 
had been submerged beneath an ocean tidal 
wave. Disaster w'as inevitable. It was 
w'ritten in the stars, they declared, unless — 


but that possibility^ was too remotely im- 
probable for consideration. 

And there was physical darkness, likewise, 
over the land, for it w’as night time. This 
night would the child Horus be born. He 
w'ould come forth from the womb of Isis, 
the Virgin Queen of Heaven, for the celestial 
sign Virgo w’as rising on the horizon. This 
night he wmild be bom. Hail to the child 
Homs ! Hail to thee, Isis, his Virgin 
Mother ? 

And Krishtoth, wEose father’s broad 
fields had suffered more from drought than 
that of any nobleman in Egypt, stood on a 
rock, below' w^hich the dark waters of th.s 
Nile flow^ed, so slowiy and so deliberately. 
Within the innermost recesses of his beii j 
there w’as raging a fierce conflict, upon the 
issue of w’hich depended the fate of many 
lives to come. Krishtoth had talked with 
the astrologers. He had learnt of the 
inevitable doom of Egj'pt, unless — ^unless, 
they said — a youth could be found, who, 
while the celestial sign Virgo w^as ascending 
on the horizon, and Mercury, Egypt’s mling 
planet, was on the cusp of the seventh 
house, the house of marriage, w'ould de- 
liberately forsake his beloved, and in the 
dark w'aters of the Nile w^ould freely and 
w’illingly sacrifice his life for love of his 
native land. 

And here Krishtoth stood, aw^aiting liis 
beloved, and his beloved w'as Pharoah's 
daughter. 0, you learned scholars of the 
twentieth century, who say man has no soul, 
you have never loved, you have never looked 
on the face of your loved one, or you w’ould 
know^ of the mystic human soul. Krishtoth 
had looked and loved, and even now% she, 
Pharoah’s daughter, w^as on her ww to the 
try^sting place. On the other hand, there 
w^as the doom of Egypt, of his native Egypt, 
and the chance that comes but once in many 
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lives — the chance of sacrifice. From his 
vantage ground, overlooking the City of 
Thebes, city of a thousand temples, each 
one dedicated to a threefold deity, he had 
watched the citizens at twilight make their 
way to the banks of their sacred river. There 
seemed something of a despairing hope as 
they gathered in groups, while the priests 
measured the depth of the water. Then 
something of final despair as they wended 
their way back to their homes. The night 
was still. He had heard the slamming of 
the house doors, the drawing of the bolts. 
One by one he had seen the lights of the great 
city extinguished, and each one had seemed 
like the last ray of hope. Now all was quiet. 
All was motionless. Save the heavens. For 
the stars roll on, whether Egypt lives or 
dies. The sign of the Virgin was ascending 
on the horizon. It was a bare two hours 
from midnight. Eg57pt's star of destiny was 
approaching the cusp of the seventh house. 
Awful is the conflict in the soul of the 
youth Krishtoth. His loved one, the dark 
Syrene, a king’s daughter, is now seated at 
his feet. The Gods look on. 0 Thrice 
Greatest Hermes, thou who didst incarnate 
here on earth for love of mighty Egypt, 
grant this youth thy strength. 

“ And have I come to you, in the desert, 
alone, Krishtoth, and receive no greeting ? 
Have you no word of welcome for me ? ” 

He had not noticed her. Silently she had 
placed herself at his feet. The long grass 
hid her limbs. A cloak covered her shoulders. 
Her upturned face and dark hair now greeted 
him. A king’s daughter at his feet. It 
seemed symbolical. All the kingdoms of 
the Earth. Hard is that path to tread, sharp 
as a razor’s edge. He looked down on her. 
Yet he dare not stoop. The crisis of many 
lives was approaching. 

" Kiss me, Krishtoth.” The tone was 
plaintive, beseeching. Fairest of Egypt’s 
daughters asking for love. She brushed her 
hair back from her forehead. ” See,” she 
said, raising her arms towards him, inviting 
him to embrace her. The Gods held their 
breath. Krishtoth looked, hesitated, then 
he kissed her. 

She reclined full-length on the grass. 
Gazed a moment at the stars, a far-off 


look in her eyes. Then a smile passed over 
her features. It was the delight of her 
lover’s kiss lingering in her memory. So, at 
least, it seemed to him. He had kissed her, 
now he was weak. The enemies of Egypt 
rejoiced. Dark magic was in the air. 

He was facing the East. The star of 
Egypt was only thirty odd degrees above 
the Western horizon. Syrene knew this. 
She, also, had talked with the astrologers. 
She knew that he must choose this night. 
She would intoxicate him with her beauty, 
while Mercury passed into the seventh 
house of the heavens. 

” Forgive me, Syrene. This dreadful 
famine had almost made me forget thee. 
I was in the temple to-day. There was a 
book, one which none, but those initiated 
into the mysteries, may read ” 

” Hush 1 Hush ! ” Syrene placed her 
hand on his lips. “ Are we not two lovers 
alone in the desert at night. What care we 
for famine ? Ask anything of me this 
night, and it is yours. Mine is a love that 
knows no bargaining. See my lovely body : 
it is yours ; yours entirely. I will initiate 
you into the mysteries of a woman’s love.” 

Carelessly she threw back her cloak, as 
though heated with the fervour of her 
words. Krishtoth saw her shapely breasts, 
heaving and naked. 0 Great Hermes 1 
Weep for thy mighty nation, and for the 
river that lacks its victim. 

Krishtoth quivered. The hand he held 
he involuntarily pressed. And now her 
warm breath is on his cheek, her dark locks 
cover his face. 0, that brief whirl in love’s 
mad delight. 

Then the spirit of Eg 5 qpt groaned. It 
passed over all the land. Yet only the 
initiated heard. It was weird ; like the wail 
of lost souls. Krishtoth heard it. Not out- 
wardly, but in the innermost recesses of his 
being, where the conflict raged. It was a 
cry from the Higher Self. The voice of his 
hidden chief. Silent ; yet heard above 
earth’s loudest roar. 

“ I go ! I go ! ” he cried ; . ” Syrene, I go ! 
At the. call of the Master. For the love of 
Egypt.” 

Forty feet below there was a splash in the 
dark waters of the Nile. The river had 
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claimed her victim. i\Iercur}' was just thirty 
degrees above the Western horizon. He 
was on the cusp of the seventh house. The 
sign ^’irgo wa^ still rising in the East. Far 
in the South the snows on the mountains of 
Abyssinia loosened and fell like an 
avalanche. Rapidly the torrents descended, 
hurried black and dark past the thousand 
temples of Thebes. Higher and higher 
swelled the river, bursting her banks and 
overflowing all the land. And the soul of 
Krishtoth ascended upwards towards Ra, 
the source of all light. Angels guided his 
flight. The stars sang hymns of praise as he 
passed. The Gods shouted in one triumphant 
chorus. Egypt was watered. 

S^Tene, her breasts still uncovered, gazed 
into the depths whence her lover had 


departed. Like dross in the crucible of the 
alchemist, her passion was now transmuted. 

A few bubbles only were discernible. 
Soon a black form made itself apparent in 
the darkness below. It was the body of 
Krishtoth. It reached the surface. The 
sightless eyes seemed weird and horrible. 
It was as though they were trying to take 
one last look at the stars, and read therein 
of the destiny of Egypt. Syrene was still 
peering over the edge, as though the lifeless 
body could hear, she cried out, in accents 
now tinged with the Divine, 

“ Mine is an immortal love.'" 

And through many lives and many deaths, 
hers was a love which knew no bargaining. 

Percy Pigott. 


AN APPEARANCE. 


T he following incident was told me by 
a friend of many years' standing, 
cultured and reliable, who received 
the details from the actual experiencer, 
whom I will call Mr. B. 

This gentleman, who lives near a well- 
knowm provincial prison, is greatly interested 
in prison reform, and has had many oppor- 
tunities of going over the prison near which 
he lives. Being e.xtremely sympathetic, and 
with socialistic inclinations, he has had 
first-hand experience of that type that had 
the Christ's especial sympathy. . 

One Sunday, being left by himself, his 
wife and children having gone to pay a visit 
to some friends, he walked over to a friend 
who lived at the town about three miles from 
the prison. 

During the day the weather changed, and 
at the time of his return, he borrowed his 
friend's umbrella to shield him from the 
thunderstorm then in progress. 

The night was dark, and his way home 
lay alongside the cliffs. After going some 
distance, he was considerably startled by 
the appearance of a man in convict's clothes 
by his side. He had not heard him approach, 
but put this down to the darkness and the 
rain. He immediately concluded it was an 
escaped convict, and the man asked him if 
he would let him share his umbrella. Un- 


decided what to do, he shared the umbrella 
with the newcomer, who took hold of his 
arm, and as they w’alked along debated in 
his mind what line of action to pursue. He 
was half afraid of the man pushing him over 
the cliffs, but this fear was soon dispelled, as 
getting into conversation with him, he was 
considerably surprised and astonished at the 
evident refinement and culture his words 
denoted. His natural sympathies with this 
class w^ere at once aroused, and he was so 
charmed by the conversation of his com- 
panion that his only thought now was how 
to help him to escape. 

They arrived at his house, which was in 
darkness, and opening the door, Mr. B took 
his companion into a room, while he went 
to get a light. 

On returning to the room, no figure of the 
convict was to be seen, but gazing at him 
with love and sympathy was the figure of 
the Master in a long scarlet robe — the face 
that of the Christ face known to all. 

Before his astonishment could allow him 
to make any movement, the figure vanished 
and he found himself alone. 

In view of the Coming of the Great One, 
may it not be that there are others He has 
visited, searching out those who are to be 
His special disciples. 


H. Roberts. 
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SIMPLECO. 


K ION ni devas fari por beligi la vivon ? 
Kio estas Beleco ? 

Beleco estas la malproksima per- 
fekteco al kiu la mondo evoluadas. Gi estas 
la “ Respubliko de Platono, la Utopio de 
Sir Thomas More, la " Ciela Regno de ciu 
religio. Ci tiun Belecon ni ne povas difini ; 
sed ni povas ofte kelkpase antauen rigardi 
sur la VO jo kiu kondukas al gi, kaj kelkfoje 
ec ekvidi tion, kio kusas apud gi. Beleco, 
simile al felideco, ser^ata por si mem, e vitas 
nin. Beleco dependas de bona konduto. 
Emerson diris ; “ Ni atribuas belecon al tio, 
kio estas simpla, kio havas neniom da 
senbezonaj ecoj, kio guste taugas. Beleco 
sin apogas al neceso.” 

William Morris pensis, ke gis tiam, kiam 
ni denove havos felican kaj liberan popolon 
ni ne povos belecon venigi en nian vivon. 
Li diris, ke Arto estas la esprimo de gojo 
de la laboranto en ties laboro kaj verko. 

Tolstoj difinis Arto jene ; '' Homa akti- 
veco kies celo estas transdoni al aliuloj la 
sentojn de la artisto. Sekve, arto estas 
pero por unuigi la homojn, kunligante ilin 
en la samaj sentoj. ... La tasko por arto 
estas disvastigi inter la homoj fratecan 
unuigon.” 

Simpleco — ^gojo en laboro — frateco ; din 
dependas de la aliaj kaj ciu estas parto de 
Beleco. Do se ni volas beligi la vivon, tiuj 
tri idealoj devas konstante stari antau ni. 
Kaj la idealo simpleca ja forte kreskas en la 
mondo, infiuante homajn privatajn vivojn, 
kolektivajn farojn kaj intemacian vivon. 

Simpleco signifas liberecon el malnovaj, 
jam ne uzitaj kutimoj, liberecon el senutilaj 
posedoj kaj luksoj, liberecon el falsomamoj 
kaj nenaturajoj. Simpleco farus nin labori 
por gui nian plezuron kies akiro ne kauzas 
doloron al niaj fratoj kaj kunestajoj en la 
malpli altaj regnoj . Tin idealo devigas 
homojn peti pli simplan nutrajon — ^nutrajon, 
kiu ne devenas de putri|intaj membroj de 
bu6itaj bestoj. Homoj komencas kompreni, 
ke korpo, kiun oni nutras per kadavro emas 
allogi malsanojn kaj, ke |;i ne povas facile 
evolui spiritecen. La sperto montras al ni, 


ke per pli simpla dieto homo povas pli bone 
verki per sia cerbo kaj pli sanigadi la korpon. 
Unu idealo de simpla nutrajo sin trovas en 
libro, “ Ways to Perfect Health ” (Vojoj al 
perfekta sano) de 1. S. Cooper, jene : Ne 
estas difinita tempo por mangoj, sed sur 
granda tablo en lia mongocambro oni metas 
aron da pladkovriloj sub kiuj sin trovas 
deksep kelke da specoj de nuksoj, kelke da 
specoj de grenoj , fresaj vegetalo j el lia propra 
gardeno, ciuj lausezonaj fruktoj kaj aro da 
mangindaj nutrajoj. Kiam ajn oni malsatas 
oni cetabligas kaj mangas. Forestas la 
kuiristo el la senhoma kuirejo, ne estas 
brogado, boligado au bakado kaj tre malmulte 
da pladlavado. Lau tiu maniero mia amiko 
edukis multenombran familion da sanaj 
infanoj kaj li mem estas en tre bonstato. 
Ci tiun planon li uzis dum la lastaj dudek 
kvar joroj kaj oni devas konfesi ke gi multe 
^paradas tempon kaj elspezojn.” 

Al tiu idealo homoj evoluadas. Mal- 
simplaj kuiraj metodoj iom post iom mala- 
peras kune kun la terura, nauza butiko 
kun kadavro j. 

Ni trovas, ke la deziro al pli simplaj 
vestoj ankau kreskas. Vestojn akiritajn el 
la budado de bestoj kaj birdoj oni ne tiom 
multe portas nun kiel antaiie ; pli simplajn 
kaj pli sencajn oni pli ofte vidas. Eviden- 
tigas ribelado kontrau la nuntempaj malbela 
Europa vira kostumo, kaj homoj komencas 
demand! kial diferenci^^us laudesegne la 
kostumoj de la viro kaj virino. Ciutage pli 
da homoj, forjetante la timon sajni ridindaj, 
ekbatalas kontrau la sklaveco de modoj kaj 
eluzitaj kutimoj. Hi jam komencis fari ion, 
ne dar ilia najbaro |in faras, sed tial, ke la 
idealo parolas al ili. 

Ni trovas, ke la deziro al pli simpla 
lofejo ankau kreskas. Domoj kun siaj 
apartenajoj jam farigis tute simplaj kompare 
kun la antau kvindek jaraj. Alrigardu 
modeman domon kaj vi vidos, ke ed ne unu 
arteton oni konstruis ekstere por omami. 
io estas util a kaj tute simpla. Kiel diferenca 
estas tio al la antau kvindek jara domo, kun 
giaj senutilaj komidoj, omama ferajo, finialoj 
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k.t.p. La interne) de moderna domo ankan 
farigis pli kaj pii simpla. de la iinu:ona 
tapeto gis la tasoj kaj pladetoj. Cio penas 
vasten briligi sian celon kun kiel eble plej 
malmulte da sajnigo kaj multe da simpleco. 
car vereco estas beleco. Cian senutilan 
meblon oni ellasas, malmulte da bildoj 
almurigas, kvankam oni ofte sangas ilin, 
kaj cia senutila omamo forestas. La 
mo\’ado de “Artb and Crafts'’ (Artoj kaj 
Metioj) faris multon por kreskigi ci tiun 
deziron al simpla meblado en Britujo. 
Alilande la movado kreskas forta, notinde 
en Aiistrio kie ili eble staras pli antauen ol 
la britoj. 

Ci till deziro al pli simpla nutrajo, vestajo 
kaj logejo helpas soivi la problemo pri 
servistoj. Homoj penas realproksimigi al 
Nature ; ili jam ne vivas por gajni posedojn. 
Ili komprenas. ke ^io, kio estas plej havinda 
estas same guebla por ciuj — la belecoj de la 
naturo kaj la grandaj verkoj de la artistoj. 
Kontrau maMnajo estas ribelado. Sajnas 
al multe el ni, ke la tolerado al tiom da 
senutilaj masine faritaj objektoj estas peko 
kontrau simpleco kaj frateco. Ciu foje 
kiam ni adetas ian masine faritan objekton — 
anstatau havebla manefarita, ni tre kredeble 
helpas al la trolaborado de homoj. Al multe 
el ni estras tre dube, cu masinaro estis beno 
al homoj. Dum faradis por la malmultaj 
grandan renton, gi ankau faradis sennom- 
brajn sklavojn kaj sova|^lojn. Unuflanke ni 
havas malelegantecon kaj nenaturalecon, 
aliflanke malricecon kaj malbelecon. Vera 
klereco venas unue nur el utila laboro mane 
farita. Ni diuj donu ciutage iom da tempo 
al mana laboro. Specialigi estas dangere. 
Godfrey Blount diras pri masinaro : “ Kon- 
traustari al la prispirita malsageca kaj 
egoista materialismo kies ekstera kaj videbla 
signo estas masinaro, estas la devo de ciu 
homo, kiu ekkonas pli noblan idealon. La 
efiko el masinaro al la generala homa sano, 
intelekto kaj morale estis malbona an- 
statau bona. Ni povas jugi pri la kvalito 
kaj vera valoro de faritajo de laboristo, nur 
per la efiko resultanta al tiu laboristo. La 
sola apologio por masinaro estas tio, ke gi 
vastigu al la tuta mondo libertempon kaj 
klerecon. Sed gis nun gi ne efektivigis tion. 
6i donis al ni unutonan akuratecon anstatau 


diverseco kaj \’arieco, kvaiiton anstatau 
kvalito, malsanan iirbcn anstatau libera 
kamparo, la doktrinon de avareco anstatau la 
doktrino de amo." 

Spite al cio ci sajnas, ke kelkaj specoj de 
masinoj venis por resti, kaj en la bno uzigos 
por la bono de duj. Kredeble la kato tute 
malpermesos gian uzon kie tio farigas 
malutila, kaj en aliaj okazoj la teda longa 
labortempo en fabrikejoj mallongigos. La 
uzon de grandaj maMnoj por privataj 
komercaj celoj oni malpermesos, car tio 
farus la vivon pli konkura, malama kaj 
malbela, kiel gi faradas en la nuntempo. 
Malgrandajn unuhomajn masinojn oni per- 
mesos, car ili ne malhelpos al individua gusto 
kaj arteca kapablo. Ciuspecon de masinaro, 
kiu faradas la vivon malalte valora kaj 
malbela, oni devas malhelpi, sed iuspecon, 
kiu gojigas, simpligas kaj fratecigas la vivon, 
oni restigu. 

Unu granda movado, kiu venigos el haoso 
simplecon estas la konstuado de gardenurboj . 
Pensu pri niaj modemaj urbo j kun ilia manko 
de piano, fervoja sislemo, aero kaj spaco, en 
kiuj iu homo havas la raj ton starigi amason 
da brika malbelajo, an soki la vidon per 
multekoloraj afisacoj 1 Cu cio ci ne estas 
peko kontrau simpleco ? En niaj estontaj 
gardenurboj kiel priskribitaj de Sro. Ebenezei 
Howard la fondinto de Letchworth, ne 
ekzistos kvartalacoj. En la centro sin 
trovos belega gardeno, kaj cirkau la gardeno 
staros la cefkonstruajoj : la urbdomo, teatro 
k.t.p. Kusante cirkau a tiuj konstruajoj 
trovigos plua pli granda gardeno havanta 
ce la ekstera rando vitran arkajon. En tiu 
vintra gardeno au arkajo oni trovos la 
grandaj n butikojn kaj provizejojn. Rad- 
ian te el la centro estos largaj vojoj kun 
multaj arboj, al kiuj frontas malsimilaj 
domoj kaj gardenoj. Pluen oni trovos plu 
da domoj, kelkaj kun komunaj gardenoj kaj 
kuirejoj. La dometoj gnipigos por formi 
kvadratojn tial, ke tiw dometo povas tumi 
sian fronton al la suno de kie venas lumo, 
mildeco kaj sano, kaj ankau pro tio, ke oni 
per tio forigas enmurigitajn postajojn, post- 
kortojn, vojetacojn kaj tiajn , abomenajojn. 
Pensu pri la digno kaj carmo de kvadrato 
dometa, precipe kiam gi estas tute simpla. 
Pensu pri tio, kiel tia centro per kunagado 
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povRS havigi al ni multajn bonajojn, kiujn 
ni ne povas esperi ricevi per indi vidua agado. 
La konunaj lavejo, bakejo, kuirejoj kaj 
cambroj havos la lokon de niaj nunaj tiaj 
privataj ejoj. La komuna kuirejo estus afero 
de sindeteno kaj komunisma spirito. La 
kumunisma spirito infiuos la tutan arfiitek- 
turon. Fabrikejoj, konservejoj, laktejoj, 
vendejoj, karbejoj lignejoj, k.t.p, kusos 
la limoj de la urbo, kaj frontos kontrau cirkla 
fervojo, kiu drkauiras la tutan urbon. 
Gardenurbo kreskos nur gis difinita grandeco. 
Kiam tiun amplekson gi atingis, oni, kon- 
struos pluan urbon guste ^e la ekstera limo 
de la zono de gia propra parklando. Stari- 
ginte 6irkau si kvin, ses iomete pli etajn 
urbojn, gi kunligos la tutan grupon per 
simpla fervoja sistemo. La granda ka- 
rakterajo de gardenurba vivo estos komu- 
neco all civitaneco. La privataj domoj 
estos tre simplaj kaj la publikaj konsitruajoj 
estos pli grandaj kaj pli belaj ol io, kion ni 
nun starigas, 6ar kolektiva agado estas'-tiorp 
pli forta kaj pli granda ol individua. Mas- 
trumajaj afero j simpligos ; kuirado ne 
farigos en augusto en dudek domoj je 
sama .momento se oni povas fari gin en unu 
kuirejo per unu dekono de la laboro kaj 
kosto. Nek trairos straton da dudek domoj 
ok veturiloj por liveri lakton, se unu sufi^us. 
En tiu tempo ni estos pli sagaj, ni simpligos. 

La plej malsimpla afero en modema vivo 
eble estas nia legaro. Legoj ekzistas nur 
por tio, ke homo estu atentigita pri sia devo. 
Cu ne estas absurde do troviy ke ili estas tiom 
rhalsimplaj, ke ni devas dungi specialistojn 
por ilin klarigi ? Kaj ec tiam ni ofte trovas, 
ke du legistoj havas malajn solvojn pri la 
sama punkto diskutata. La idealaj legoj 
estus tiel simplaj, ke duj komprenus la 


signifon ; sed antau ol havi tiajn legojn ni 
devos simpligi nian guston kaj fratecigi la 
vivon. 

Antau kelkaj semajnoj en la katedralo 
“ Sankta Paulo,'" Londono, kononiko S. A. 
Alexander predikis senkase .pri simpleco. 
Li montris, ke kiam £20,000 elspezi^as por 
festa mango, grandan laboristaron oni dun- 
gas, sed en la fino nenio restas ; aliflanke se 
tioma sumo elspezigas por konstruado au 
por urba plibonigado, ion dauran oni havus. 
Li montris, ke kiam ajn ni faras laboriston 
produkti ion senutilan kiel diamanton, alia 
laboristo perdas la okazon produkti ion 
utilan. 

Ni memoru di tion kaj ni laboru ce la 
fianko de evoluado simplecen. Ni devas 
evolui al simpleco car konkura komerco kaj 
kapitalismo faris el nia socia sistemo mal- 
simplan konfuzon. Ni devas batali kontrau 
malsparemaj kaj senutilaj naciaj luksoj, kiel 
konkuraj fervojoj, provizejoj k.t.p. 

Jen estas . paragrafo el libreto " The 
Gospel of Simplicity (La Doktrino de 
Simpleco), de Godfrey Blount : “ Ni devas 
reiri al simpleco, ne pro tio, ke ni estas infane 
nesciaj pri kiel malsimpla, konfuza kaj 
kruela ni povas fari la vivon, sed dar ni scias 
gin nur tro bone kaj decidis nepermesi ke 
gi restu tia. Kaj tial ni devas batali kontrau 
dia senutila kaj kruela modo (dar senutila 
modo estas diam kruela) lukso en vesta} o, 
nutrajo kaj servado, tial ke gi la lumon 
kasas for de aliuloj, same kiel for de ni mem. 
Se dio di estas asketismo gi estas asketismo 
pro nia pli alta komforto kaj por la bono de 
la homaro ; gi estas fakte, superege estetika 
— ^senteme impresebla al la pli altaj postuloj 
de Beleco, kiu estas fine nur alia nomo por 
Simpleco." H B H 


Where’er thou see’st a veil 

Beneath that veil He hides. Whatever 
heart 

Doth yield to love,' He charms it : in 
this love 

The heart hath life : Longing for Him the 
soul 

Hath victory. 


Seeing is believing, while the opposite 
mode of knowledge, that by which we take 
cognisance of the inner world, is suggested 
in the words of the most esoteric of the 
Evangelists : “ Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed." 


— W. Ashton Ellis. 
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IDEALS OF THE FUTURE 

VIL— THE IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 



T he Ideal of Education can only be 
thoroughly grasped by those who 
know that reincarnation is a law of 
Nature, or, at least, believe in it sufficiently 
to let it shape their conduct. To a lesser 
degree, those who believe in heredity, as 
taught by Danvin and Clifford, may realise 
what a child really is, but those who see in 
the spirit embodied in the child a new 
creation, fresh from the hands of God, with 
no past behind it, must always remain in 
an unintelligent confusion as regards any 
theory of education. 

To us, who know reincarnation as a 
fact, the child is a spiritual Intelligence, 
embodied in a mental, emotional, and 
physical body ; the body is new, and its 
characteristics are the outcome of his past 
experiences, and are, therefore, interesting 
and instructive. 

The mental equipment, brought out of the 
past, indicates the results of past mental 
experiences, and the stage of evolution 
reached, and the line along which further 
education may best proceed. The emotional 
qualities similarly mark the stage reached 
in moral evolution, while the physical body 
shows the limitations imposed on the mani- 
festation of these powers, the limitations 
which may gradually be pressed back to 
some extent, but cannot be transcended. 
In the child's brain exist the number of 
cells which will serve him as mental instru- 


ment : these cannot be increased in number, 
though the}’ may send out processes, may 
grow in complicity ; they are the limit set 
by Karma for this life in the body, and 
naught may avail against this ph\*sical 
boundar}’. 

The first thing to do, obviously, is to study 
the child, to mark his impulses, to ascertain 
his tendencies, and then to co-operate with, 
not to coerce him. The greatest liberty 
compatible with his mental, moral, and 
physical safety should be given to him, in 
order that he may freely follow the guidance 
the ego will be seeking to exercise over his 
new instruments. Of vital importance is 
the environment of the child, for it must be 
remembered that he brings with him the 
germs of all the qualities he has acquired, 
and that the growth of these may be 
quickened or retarded, may be nourished or 
starved, by the influences which play upon 
him from \Hthout. Hence, none but the 
pure in thought, word, and act should come 
near a young child ; he should be shielded 
from every feeling of anger, of impatience, 
of unkindness, and no coarseness, no harsh- 
ness, no baseness, should be allowed to come 
into contact with him. All that is fair and 
gentle, loving and encouraging, tender and 
brave, should surround him, and stimulate 
into exercise all that in him is noblest and 
best. 

Annie Besant. 


(To he concluded.) 

[Owing to a rush of work, Mrs. Besant was unable to complete this article ere 
leaving for India.] 
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I T was Easter Even. The redeemed world 
lay wrapped in solemn stillness awaiting 
the glad moment of the rending of the 
Tomb. A holy calm brooded over all things, 
and an unfathomable peace. Nature and 
man were preparing for that great psean of 
thanksgiving and praise which is sounded on 
Easter Day. 


A glory filled the room where I was, and 
the well-loved Form stood beside me 
" Come,” he said, ” and hear the Master’s 
message, the Easter greeting of the risen 
Christ to the world He loves.” 

Together we glided upwards, wafted by the 
quiet breeze, the herald of the new morning, 
till the world lay spread out beneath us. 
We saw the earth as a unit in space, the 
nations of men as one great Whole, God’s 
children, all of whom He loves as part of 
Himself, “And to understand Him, to 


know something about Him,” said my Guide, 
“ you must leave your world and come into 
Our’s. We see all things in their entirety, 
and work to bring the greatest good to all 
alike. You in your world see only a part, the 
broken arcs ; in our world, the round is 
perfect, and incompleteness is completion.” 

Then we saw a mighty angel standing in 
the heavens, a 
silver trumpet 
in his hand, 
on which he 
sounded a 
long-drawn 
note of sum- 
mons. And 
from all parts 
of earth and 
heaven there 
gathered an- 
gels to listen. 
The ethereal 
spaces were 
filled with the 
noise of their 
rushing wings. 
From the 
North they 
came, from the 
South, the 
East, and the 
West, a vast 
host, and the heavens shone with their 
brightness. 

The first angel spoke, and his voice was 
like the call of the silver trumpet he bore : — 

“ My brothers, as the messenger of the 
Great Lord I have summoned you hither, now 
at this season, when earth rejoices over the 
return of light and life. The Lord Who is 
Wisdom Incarnate, the Teacher of men and 
angels, bids you prepare His Way among the 
nations, telling them of His Return, 
Guardian helpers of humanity, to you rings 
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out His command. Obey I Tarn’ not, for 
the time is short, and He is waiting to reveal 
Himself to the sons of men ! ’’ 

And the angels answered with a glad 
shout, and the music of their triumphal 
song echoed to the far-distant comers of the 
earth. Then, swiftly flying, thet’ spread 
their message of love and gladness. “ Be- 
hold the Redeemer cometh,” they sang 
to the Four great W’inds of Heaven, and the 
Four Winds wafted the joyous tidings o’er 
the sleeping earth. “ Wake, trees and 
flowers, the Lord of Life is at hand,” they 
whispered amid tropical forests and in cool 
woods, and fields, across great stretches of 
veldt and prairie-land, away to the dim 
fastnesses of the North, far again to the snow- 
clad South. And their cry was taken up 
and echoed by mountain and lake, desert- 
sand and river, plain and forest. Some 
winged their flight to great cities, pouring 
out the joyful news to poor and rich ; others 
sped to towns and villages, while some flew 
to lonely encampments and huts where men 
live far from home and friends. 

And I looked and saw the pale da\m break 
in the eastern sky, dispersing the clouds of 


night. Brighter and yet brighter grew the 
horizon, until one crimson ray shot across 
the rosy gleam, pointing downwards to 
earth. Its radiance lit up a garden, secluded 
among the giant Himalayas. The angels 
paused in their work of love ; there was a 
hush of expectancy. The garden became 
filled with the light of the sun-ray. Then a 
Figure appeared, clad in soft white. On 
seeing Him, the angels fell down in reverent 
worship, the trees bent their stately heads 
to bid Him welcome, the flowers nodded a 
jotdul greeting. All Nature rejoiced to see 
the Lord of Love, Whose Feet were so soon 
to tread the ways of earth. 

Slowly He raised His hands in blessing, 
while the sun rose, illumining the great 
spaces with quickening light. 

As I gazed and worshipped, His Voice 
sounded across the distance : — 

“Tell my people to seek their risen 
Lord, for behold I come quickly.” 

And the angels sang, and trees and 
flowers echoed the refrain : — 

“ Even so, come, Lord Maitreya ! ” 

A Member of the Order. 


Christ ! I am Christ’s ! and let the Name 
suffice you. 

Ay, for me, too, He greatly hath sufficed ; 
Lo, with no winning words I would entice you, 
Paul has no honour and no friend but 
Christ. 


Lo, as some venturer, from his stars re- 
ceiving 

Promise and presage of sublime emprise, 
Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes. 

So even I, and with a pang more thrilling, 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 
Yearn for the sign, 0 Christ ! of Thy fulfilling, 
Faint for the flaming of Thine advent feet. 
Ah ! what a hope ! and when afar it glistens, 
Stops the heart beating and the lips are 
dumb ; 

Inly my spirit to His silence listens, 

Faints till she find Him, quivers till He 
come. 


Surely He cometh, and a thousand voices 

Call to the saints and to the deaf are 
dumb ; 

Surely He cometh, and the earth rejoices, 

Glad in His coming who hath sworn, 
I come. 

This hath He done, and shall we not adore 
Him? 

This shall He do, and can we still despair ? 

Come, let us quickly fling ourselves before 
Him, 

Cast at His feet the burthen of our care. 

Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow, and 
thro’ sinning, 

He shall suffice me, for He hath 
sufficed ; 

Christ is the end, as Christ was the 
beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end is 
Christ. 

— From Saint Paul, by 

Frederick W. H. Myers. 
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LE FAMILISTfeRE DE GUISE. 

V usage et I' emploi de la richesse n’atteignent un but confome aux lois de la vie, qiden creant le 
milieu dans lequel Us peuvent reellement produire le hien-etre au profit de tons, et concourir, au 
progres de la viehumaine par le complet developpemeyit des facuUes de chacun. — A. Godin. 


U NE grave question qui doit nous 
interesser tous actuellement c'est 
cette question sociale, ce casse-tete 
des penseurs et des philanthropes. Un homme 
en France, M. Godin Andre, a sinon rcsolu ce 
probltoe du capital et du travail, mais du 
moins s'est place au premier rang des 
reformat eurs sociaux, en donnant par son 
institution une des solutions pivotables a. la 
question de L'ORDRE PAR LA LIBERIE 
en vue de relever le sens moral et la dignite 
des masses. Nous voulons parler de cette 
oeuvre admirable a laquelle cet homme 
consacra sa vie, 
qui constitue 
Texperience la 
plus sage et la 
plus heureuse 
qui • ait ete 
tentee pour re- 
soudre praii* 
quement un 
des principaux 
probl^mes so- 
ciaux : “ Le 

Familistte de 
Guise."' 

Fils d’un 
simple ouvrier, 
ayant reQu une 
education et 
une instruction 
nidimentaires, il commen 9 a son apprentissage 
k 11 ans, puis se conformant selon Tusage de 
Fepoque il entreprit son tour de France pour 
posseder son metier k fond. La, il connut par 
experience la vie de labeur et de mis ere qui 
trop souvent est celle de Touvrier et c'est 
au milieu de Taccablement de joumees de 15 
al8 heu res de travail qu'il s'etait fait la pro- 
messe que si un jour il arrivait a s'elever au- 
dessus de la condition de Thumble, il cher- 
cherait les moyens de lui rendre la vie plus 
supportable et plus douce, en un mot de 
relever le travail de son abaissement. De 
retour au pays il installa pour son compte 


un petit atelier de construction d’appareils 
de chauffage et une heureuse innovation lui 
ouvrit la voie qu'il cherchait. Imaginant de 
remplacer dans les appareils de chauffage la 
t61e par la fonte, les essais reussirent, les 
commandes affluerent, bref en 1846 il occu- 
pait une trentaine d'ouvriers . . . et le 
dernier inventaire avant sa mort revelait 
un chiffre d'affaires de 3,466,419 frs. occupant 
dans ses deux usines 1526 ouvriers. 

A mesure que son industrie prosperait, 
Godin realisait ses promesses, diminuant la 
joumee de travail, creant des caisses de 
secours mutuel, 
mais la legisla- 
tion de I’epoque 
mettait une en- 
trave k son 
r^ve : UNE 
ASSOCIATION 
■FIXANT D'- 
EQUITABLES 
RELATIONS 
ENTRE LE 
CAPITAL ET 
LE TRAVAIL*^ 
Encetemps-1^ 
le communisme 
remuait les 
idees, rejaillis- 
sant du mouve- 
ment economi- 
que 1830, systtoe tendant a faire prevaloir 
la communaute des biens : abolition de la 
propriete individuelle et la remise de tout 
I'avoir social entre les mains de I’Etat, 
charge de la direction du travail et de la 
repartition du produit de ce travail entre les 
citoyens, cela procedait du christianisme, de 
Campanella, d'Harrington, de Hall, Fenelon, 
I'abbe Saint-Pierre, de Babeuf. 

Godin etait mutualiste avant tout et 
disciple de Founder, c'est sous ces influences 


*Andre Godin — ^La vie & son oeuvre par Alfred 
Migrenne. 
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La coiir centrale.— Uni’'jour de fe;e. 

qu’il con cut et fonda le Famiiistere. Ce 
n’est d'ailleurs qu’en 1880 qu’il put etablir 
cette association du Capital et du Travail. 

II mounit le 15 Janvier 1888, laissant cette 
association en pleine prosperite, lui abon- 
donnant par testament la quotite legalement 
disponible de sa fortune, c’est-a-dire 3,100,000 
francs. Grace a ce legs, les ouvriers sont 
entres en possession de leurs instruments de 
travail, des habitations, et des usines de 
Guise et de Schaerbeech, Comme on le voit, 
le petit apprenti de jadis tint sa promesse, 
laissant aux humbles les bienfaits de sa 
genereuse initiative et au monde I'exemple 
dune vie de travail consacree a I'oeuvre de 
la paix sociale reposant sur ces veritables 
assises, celles de la justice et de Tequite. 

Vous n'arriverez, disait-il, a 
rendre entre vous T Association 
bonne et viable, qu’ a la condition 
de vous inspirer des sentiments 
d’ amour les uns pour les autres, 
de vous debarrasser des senti- 
ments personnels et egoistes, de 
pratiquer dans tous vos actes 
Tamour, le respect d’autrui et 
d’ agir sans cesse envers les autres 
comme \'ous desirez qu’ils agissent 
envers vous. 

’^La repartition des fruits entre 
les divers facteurs de la production, 
se fait dans Tordre suivant. 


1. L\ Part des F.aibles, que 
les statuts interdisent formellement 
de diminuer et qui est attribuee 
d’abord a la mutualite sociale (caisses 
de pensions et du necessaire de la 
subsistance, caisses des assurances 
mutuelles centre la maladie, & . . . ) 
puis a Teducation et a Tinstruction 
de I’enfance. 

2. La Part du Capital (son 
salaire ou interet). 

3. La Part du Travail, avec 
pourcentage reserve aux capacites, 
Le concours apporte par tous ceux 
qui participent aux operations de 
r Association est evalue par leurs 
salaires. La part des dividendes 
revenant au travail sera done 

deteiTninee par la somme des salaires et 
appointements paves, en tenant compte de 
la categoric de membres a laquelle chacun 
d’eux appartient. 

Le concours du Capital est renumere par 
un interet maximum annuel de 50/0. Cet 
interet considere comme le salaire du 
Capital, interviendra dans la repartition du 
dividende au meme titre que le salaire des 
ouvriers. L^n simple aper 9 u va nous montrer 
la marche de ces operations. Depuis la 
fondation, il a ete distribute au travail, en 
certificats d’epargnes (parts d’inter^ts), une 
somme totale de 12,806,010 francs. 

Dans cette meme periode, le montant 
total des salaires s'est eleve a 82,802,602 
francs. 




*Hatice sur I'ancienne Maison Jadin. 


Le theatre et les ecoles. 
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Cour du Pavilion de la rue Andr^ Godin 


La classe de dessin au cours complementaire. 
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La nourricerie.— Preparation d’un berceau. 


Le travail a done recu : 

En salaires 82,892,602 

En benefices 12,806,010 


Total pour le travail ... 95,698,612 
D 'autre part, le capital a re^u : 

En salaires, e’est-a-dire en 

inter^t a 5% 8,283,653 

En benefices 758,265 


Total pour le Capital... 9,041,918 

On remarquera que dans la combinaison 
de Godin, la part revenant 
au travail en dehors de ses 
salaires, se trouve de beaucoup 
superieure a la part totale du 
Capital, que de plus, le capital 
etant represente lui-meme par 
les parts d'interets acquises 
par le travail, e'est done en 
realite au travail que tous les 
benefices ont ete distribues, 

Godin completa son oeuvre 
en transformant les miserables 
taudis des ouvriers en un 
splendide palais social. 11 
reunit dans une conception 
nouvelle de Thabitation, tous 
les dements d’hygi^ne et de 
salubrite, en concentrant toutes 
les choses d’un usage public 


et general, en rendant accessible ^ 
tous et d’une maniere egale, les 
commodites de la vie. 

L’habitation Familisterienne com- 
prend 3 groupes d'habitations dis- 
tinctes. Le groupe principal est 
forme de trois edifices rectangu- 
laires : le pavilion central et deux 
ailes, chaque edifice forme un tout 
complet et possMe un sous-sol, 
rez-de-chaussee, 3 etages et grenier. 
Chacun d’eux a sa cour interieure 
betonnee et couverte de vitrage 
a la hauteur des toits. Des galeries 
en forme de balcon, entourent 
chaque etage du c6te des cours 
interieures. Elies sont reliees d’un 
edifice a I'autre par des couloirs, 
permettant aux habitants de circuler 
partout a I’abri des intemperies. 

Le nombre des pieces composant chaque 
logement est variable, pour repondre aux 
besoins divers des families. Les logements 
de 2 et 3 pieces sont les plus nombreux, on 
en trouve quelques uns d’une seule piece; 
par contre d’autres ont 4 et 5 pieces et mtoe 
davantage. L’habitation etant propriete 
sociale, tout membre de I’Association habi- 
tant le Familistere est locataire de son 
logement ; les loyers sont etablis sur un prix 
de base au metre superficiel. La base varie 
suivant les groupes d’habitations et dans 
chaque groupe suivant I’orientation et I’etage, 



Les eniauts au preau. 
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la base est comprise d’ailleurs entre 35 et 22 
centimes par mois. 

Le nombre de logements dans le Familis- 
t^re de Guise est de 491, pour une population 
de 1272 habi- 
tants. 

L’ observa- 
tion volon- 
taire des 
reglements, 
la pratique 
constante 
des mesures 
arret ees en 
vue du bon 
ordre gene- 
ral et des 
interets de 
chacun, Ta- 
gencement 
des choses 
qui fait que 
tout habi- 
tant peut 
jouir de ce 
qui lui est 
necessaire 
sans porter 
prejudice a 
autrui, fait 
regner Thar- 
monie dans 
Thabitation unitaire. Un puit artesien etabli 
par Godin, fournit Teau potable a un debit 
de 100,000 litres en 24 heures, k une 
altitude de 20 metres. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE ANDRE GODIN. 
Fondateur de TAssociation du Familistere de Guise. 


Le groupe principal d’habitation, est cons- 
truit dans une presqu’ile formee par deux 
bras de TOise. Au nord de Thabitation, entre 
celle-ci et la riviere, s'etendent des pelouses 

bordees d’ar- 
bres, de 
massifs de 
fleurs et d’ar- 
bustes. Ce 
groupe est re- 
uni a Tusine 
par un pont 
appartenant 
a la societe 
et etabli sur 
rOise. vSur 
la rive droite 
de I’Oise, 
en face de 
Tusine, s’^- 
tend le jar- 
din d’agre- 
ment, avec 
ses parterres, 
ses massifs, 
ses arbres 
fruitiers, ses 
kiosques, ses 
statues, ses 
bassins et 
tout k I’ex- 
tremite de 
la pointe, dominant les environs, le 
Mausolee du Fondateur, les pares, pelouses 
et jardins. 



Goods are disguised by the vulgarity of their concomitants, in this work-a-day world ; 
but woe to him that can only recognise them when he thinks them in their pure and 
abstract form ! — ^William James. 


No matter how full a reservoir of maxims 
one may possess, and no matter how good 
one’s sentiments may be, if one have not 
taken advantage of every concrete oppor- 
tunity to act, one’s character may remain 
entirely unaffected for the better. — ^William 
James. 


When a resolve or a fine glow of feeling 
is allowed to evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit, it ,is worse than a chance 
lost ; it works so as positively to hinder 
future resolutions and emotions from taking 
the normal path of discharge. — ^William 
James. 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT: AN APPRECIATION. 

(Reprinted from T.PJs Weekly) By L. Haden Guest. 


W HEN Mr. Bernard Shaw, lately at 
the Fabian dinner to the retiring 
Secretary’, referred to Mrs. Besant 
as “the greatest orator in England, in Europe, 
perhaps in the world, perhaps the greatest 
woman in the world,” he voiced a thought 
spreading to-day widely and more widely 
wherever ci\’ilised men are living. Mrs. 
Besant’s Sunday evening lectures at Queen’s 
Hall are a revelation of what public meetings 
may be : outside a mass of men and women 
surging up to the ticket ojfhce doors ; inside 
an overflowing audience keyed up to a high 
pitch. Men and women of all grades and of 
all kinds. The trade unionist, the socialist, 
the aristocrat, the philosopher, the politician, 
the reformer — men and women marked and 
distinguished in all kinds of ways, sit side 
by side with lesser folk ; and when the 
white-robed figure enters, precisely on the 
hour of the lecture, the whole audience rises 
in salutation. 

Triumphal Progress. 

Mrs. Besant does not appear to speak 
loudly, yet her every word is heard in 
the largest hall. Very little gesture is used, 
but the modulations of the voice follow the 
thought of the words and accentuate or 
stress this or that passage in the speech, as 
may be needed. The personality that is 
listened to with such rapt attention in 
England (for Mrs. Besant attracts large 
audiences wherever she lectures) is almost 
as well known in France or America, in 
Australia or New^ Zealand. A lecture by 
Mrs. Besant, in French, at the Sorbonne, on 
Giordano Bruno, the “ Heroic Enthusiast,” 
crowded the great lecture theatre to suffoca- 
tion. The record of Mrs. Besant ’s lecture 
tours in India is like that of a Royal pro- 
gress — triumphal processions, garlandings, 
and ^gantic meetings of thousands of people, 
wEich have to be held in the open air 
because no hall can contain them. But all 
of this aspect of Mrs. Besant is only one 
side of her character — ^the most obvious 
public side. 

Evolution of the Spirit. 

To understand Mrs. Besant it is necessary 


to be something of an evolutionary psycho- 
logist. The ordinary evolutionist tells us 
how in the growth of any creature from the 
germ, the seed out of which its form is built 
up, that creature passes through the stages 
of the evolutionary past of its form, “ re- 
capitulates ” its evolutionary history. Before 
man is bom as the man-child he passes 
through the stage of the primitive creatures 
of the slime of the w’aters, through the fish 
stage, and the ape stage. It is as though 
the form of man w'as compelled to act the 
stor\' of his evolution. Just so is this true 
of spirit, and the life history of Mrs. Besant 
is the “ recapitulation,” the acting out, 
stage by stage, of the long ages of unfolding 
of her spiritual powers. Annie Woods, the 
sensitive, almost clairvoyant girl, revelling 
in ]\Iilton and The Pilgrim* s Progress, in 
stories of the Christian Martyrs, grows into 
Annie Besant, the religious woman battling 
wdth doubt, expanding her philosophical 
outlook in the course of the struggle, and at 
length abandoning all dogma to search for 
truth untrammelled. Then the agnostic 
W'oman of firm will growls into the warrior 
fighting side by side wdth Bradlaugh for the 
miserable and oppressed. Side by side with 
Bradlaugh, Mrs. Besant entered into the 
great struggle entailed by the publication of 
the Knowdton pamphlet. Before, she had 
thrown home and family into the fire of 
sacrifice, now" she threw" the good opinion of 
all timid and w'ell-w"ishing worldlings because 
it might help those wEo suffer. Mrs. Besant 
now’ believes the publication of the Knowlton 
pamphlet to have been a mistake — but it 
W’as a mistake with no trace of seif in it ; 
a mistake of the great heart that suffers for 
the error, but that learns from the mistake as 
nothing less great-hearted could have learned. 

Loss AND Gain. 

Then, beyond the warrior, there unfolded 
the statesman. Bradlaugh wns left behind, 
and Mrs. Besant joined the Fabians to write 
one of the famous “ Fabian Essays in 
Socialism,” on the foundation of which the 
socialist and labour movement of this 
country is so largely based. Before this, 




MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


Vrom a recent photograph by Halksworth Wheeler, F,'RJPS., Folkettone. 
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Mrs. Besant had begun the agitation for 
women’s trade unions, and founded the 
Matchmakers’ Union. Strenuous as was the 
fight in the Socialist field, this was not all ; 
the statesman stage was over-passed, too, and 
the great religious teacher the world now 
knows stood revealed. At each stage and at 
each apparent change Mrs. Besant lost friends 
— to gain an ever-widening circle of friends ; 
but at each stage the other stages were not 
left behind, but included. Mrs. Besant’s 
first public speech was on woman’s suffrage, 
and it is one of her keenest interests to-day. 
The warrior fought for trade unionism among 
men and women, and her interest in that is 
as keen as ever. Her recently concluded 
agreement with the London Building In- 
dustries’ Federation, for the building of the 
Theosophical Headquarters, may prove a 
landmark in industrial organisation. W'ith 
Bradlaugh, Mrs. Besant proclaimed the duty 
of the freedom of thought ; and most 
insistently and urgently does she preach this 
sacred liberty (especially to those who most 
“ believe ” in her) to-day. Once Mrs. 
Besant was a pioneer educationalist on the 
London School Board, now she is the mother 
of a University scheme for India, and has 
largely built up the Central Hindu College 
in Benares. In England she voices India’s 
appeal for justice ” ; in India she calls on 
the Indian world to get rid of those parts 
of the caste system which are outworn. 

Work in the W^orld. 

Mrs. Besant dares to do in India what no 
other may do. On the anniversary of the 
partition of Bengal, the students deter- 
mined to go in mourning to their colleges — 
among them Government Institutes. The 
Central Hindu College wns the only one that 
refused admission to the mourners. Mrs. 
Besant herself met the students at the gates 
and sent them home with a smiling word. 
A great religious teaching work all over the 
world, a great organising work for the 
Theosophical Society, with its thousands of 
members all over the world, a great reform 
work among Indians, a great work of 
Imperial statesmanship among Englishmen, 
the founding of educational institutes and 
universities, the managing of the Theoso- 
phical estate at Adyar, in Madras, the 
planning of the great national headquarters 
that are springing up in England, France, 


Holland, America, and in other countries — 
these are only parts of a wonderful existence. 
Mrs. Besant is the prophetess of the Order 
of the Star in the East, which proclaims the 
near coming of the W^orld-Teacher, He whom 
the western world calls Christ. 

Seer and Prophet. 

Nothing neuropathic here, nothing of 
\dsionar}^ delusion. Test Mrs. Besant on 
your own subject, or that to which your own 
is nearest allied — be you religious teacher, 
ethicist, reformer, statesman, or what you 
will — here you will find the sanest and most 
balanced judgment. What if her judgment 
be true on this also ? W^hat a change in the 
world it means if truly we are living in one 
of the great periods where from the deeps 
of the Spiritual Existence that guards the 
world there steps forth into outward mani- 
festation the great Teacher to point the 
way to the new great synthesis, the new road 
of salvation. And, withal, there is Mrs. 
Besant, whom thousands of young people 
think of as “ Mother,” whom thousands more 
think of as kindly friend ; the bright story- 
teller, the delightful recounter of humorous 
anecdote, the happiest of travelling com- 
panions. Mrs. Besant loves to do new 
things. She lately learned to drive a 
motor car, and she has started to edit in 
India a reform journal called The Common- 
weal. It is one of half-a-dozen or so journals 
which she edits in her spare time. Is Mrs. 
Besant ever tired or weary ? Perhaps some- 
times, after a very strenuous journey across 
Europe ; but ordinarily, no. One specimen 
day of Mrs. Besant’s life must serve as an 
example of her energy. Rises at 4.45 a.m. 
in Cardiff (having lectured there the previous 
evening), travels to London, interviews 
business men, journalists, and officials of 
the Society, writes articles in her spare 
moments, long meeting in the*’ evening, and 
after supper, at 10.45, sits down happily to 
correct a tjrpewritten report of a speech for 
the printer. What is the secret of this 
energy ? The practical understanding of the 
paradox that he who would save his soul 
must lose it. The way to the understanding 
is taught in Gnostic Christianity, it is 
taught in Theosophy. To bring the know- 
ledge of that possibility to aU who can 
realise it is one of the great works of Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s life. 
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WITH POWER AND GREAT 

GLORY. 






W E are sometimes told, by certain of 
our friends, that Christ will come 
at His Second Advent, not as a 
Teacher, but to reign with power on the 
earth, and that there will be no need for 
us to prepare ourselves in order to recog- 
nise Him, because all people will see and 
know Him. For: 

'"Then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. And He shall send His 
angels with a great sound of a trumpet 
(marginal reading, ‘ with a trumpet, and a 
great voice '), and they shall gather His 
elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other."' (Matthew 24, xxx-xxxi) . 

But the Old Testament prophecies which 
were taken as referring to the first Coming 
spoke in startlingly similar language. For 
instance : 

" Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son 
is given ; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder : ... Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth 
even for ever.” (Isaiah 9, vi-vii). 

“ I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in 
the earth.” (Jeremiah 23, v). 

“ And many nations shall be joined to the 
Lord in that day, and shall be my people : 
and I will dwell m the midst of thee, and thou 
shalt know that the Lord of hosts hath sent 
me unto thee.” (Zerh. 2, xi). 

“ ■Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion : . . . 


behold, thy king cometh unto thee : he is 
just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, . . . and he shall speak peace 
unto the heathen : and his dominion shall 
be from sea even to sea, and from the river 
even to the ends of the earth.” (Zechariah 9, 
ix-x). 

Many of the Jews misunderstood these 
prophecies, thinking they meant that the 
Messiah would come not only as the Spiritual 
Lord of all mankind, but also to reign as an 
earthly ruler and conqueror, more particularly 
to free them from the yoke of Rome, and when 
He came in lowliness, with none of the out- 
ward pomp and state of an earthly ruler, 
yet with spiritual power invincible, and in 
other ways fulfilling prophecy, they rejected 
Him. The inner meaning of the prophecies 
had become obscured, and in John 6, xv, 
we read that when the people had seen the 
miracle that Jesus did, the feeding of the 
five thousand, they said “ This is of a truth 
the prophet that should come into the world,” 
and Jesus ” perceived that they would come 
and take Him by force to make Him a king,” 
and “ departed again unto a mountain Him- 
self alone.” 

Whatever the inner significances of this 
story may be, at least its outer meaning 
seems plain, that the people had made the 
mistake of expecting that Christ would 
assume an earthly rulership over them and 
deliver them from their Roman conquerors. 
It remained for the Lord Himself to tell them 
that His Kingdom was not of this world, 
that “ the kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” 

The New Testament words say that all the 
tribes of the earth shall see the Son of Man 
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coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory, but as regards the material 
manifestation of earthly power they are far 
less explicit than the Old Testament pro- 
phecies. If those which spoke of Christ 
coming as a king who should “ reign and 
prosper, and execute judgment and justice 
in the earth," in whose days Judah should 
be saved and Israel dwell safely, did not 
refer to the material, earthly rulership of 
the Jewish nation, but to the lordship of the 
Spiritual Israel, which ever belongs to the 
Master of Masters, should not we be still 
more on our guard against falling into a 
similar mistake to that of the Jews, and be 
very, very careful to look for the fulfilment 
of Christ's words respecting His second 
coming first and foremost in the Spiritual 
world, if not altogether in that world, rather 
than in the material ? Why should these 
words imply kingship and power in any 
different sense from that which the former 
prophecies meant ? ^lost assuredly the 
supreme World-Teacher will reign spirit- 
ually over all the peoples of the earth, that 
rulership is His already, but what if, in 
looking for One Who will come with all the 
outward signs and appurtenances of power, as 
certain of our friends seem to think that we 
should, we be in danger of falling into the 
same kind of mistake that the Pharisees 
made, and thus fail to recognise the spiritual 
glory of our Lord, if He should not appear 
in a manner wteh outwardly comes up to 
our expectations ? 

“ And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn ; and they shall see Him coming in 
the clouds." 

Now, obviously, this cannot be meant in 
a literal, material sense, for the simple reason 
that, the earth being round, it would not be 
possible for people of all tribes on it to see Him 
coming in material clouds at any one place ; 
unless, indeed, they had become clairvoyant. 

But we must bear in mind the fact that 
there are always several meanings to every 
statement of Scripture, the significance of 
every one being true in its own sphere or world 
of Nature. The ancient ' symbolism of the 
Four Elements will help us here. Clouds are 
water, and water always symbolises Emo- 
tion, feeling ; such as love, joy, etc. Clouds 
are composed of water raised to a higher, 


rarer state, purified, and lifted into the air. 
"Air" signifies Thought, the mental world. 
But these clouds are lifted above the firma- 
ment of air, into air which also is purer and 
rarer than that close to the earth. Perhaps, 
then, the " clouds ” in which people of all 
lands will see the Lord coming, will be those 
of purified emotion, Pure Love, Pure Joy, 
utterly selfless, lifted into the world of pure, 
unselfish thoughts — thoughts of Love and 
Brotherhood to all beings, materialising on 
earth in Service, the gentle rain of goodwill, 
in showers of blessing upon all. For these 
clouds, these emotions, are lifted above the 
firmament of Thought, ev’en to the realm 
of Pure Reason, Intuition, Love-Wisdom, 
Unity. That, we are told, is the plane of the 
Christ, W^ho, because He thus can see all 
beings, from above, in their true relation with 
each other, as one, is able to draw them 
together, to unite, and show them their 
inherent oneness. 

Are we not bidden to strive to be like Him, 
our Elder Brother, our Great Example ? 
And is it not, therefore, in trying to realise 
that unity, to live and serve in the Light of 
It, to rise toward that plane ourselves, that 
we must prepare to meet Him ? 

" And He shall send His angels, with a 
great sound of a trumpet (and a great voice), 
and they shall gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other." 

We have been told that Great Ones, Who 
to us are Masters, but to Whom He is Master, 
will appear with Him on earth. And already 
the voice of a herald-call has gone forth to 
all the world, drawing together those who look 
for His appearing, and will be His servants, 
from all creeds and all schools of thought, in 
eveiy^ religion and in every nation. " Winds " 
surely stand for powerful currents of Thought. 
All systems, all religions, and philosophies, 
all shades of belief, will be gathered together 
at the feet of Him Who gave them, the 
World-Teacher, the Lord of Love. 

He will come to all people, speaking peace 
unto all, with His Holy Ones, His angels. 
His messengers ; and, as He Himself hath 
said, all people shall be gathered together in 
one World Unity, His spiritual Kingdom, for 

There shall be one Fold, and one Shepherd." 

L. M. Williams. 
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THE SPIRITUALISATION OF THE 
DRAMA. 





T he material quality of plays has 
always caught me, but it is only 
within recent years that the spiritual 
quality has held me with steady hands. 

For a long time past I have been attending 
play representations in my capacity of 
dramatic critic. During the last four or 
five years I have been aware of a new ex- 
perience arising out of some of the repre- 
sentations. Perhaps it was in Continental 
theatres in France, Germany, Austria and 
Russia, where the reform movement is 
making itself felt, and in London theatres 
under the influence of this movement, that 
the experience was strongest. The ex- 
perience was this. While fully aware of 
all that was taking place on the stage — 
which was sometimes the conventional 
platform framed by a proscenium opening, 
and separated from the audience by an 
orchestra pit, and sometimes the whole 
of the arena of a vast building, say, Olympia 
during the representation of " The Miracle,’' 
— I sat, or so it seemed, with my eyes 
closed and in a state of unconsciousness. 
At the same time my Self sat awake taking 
part in the performance, and gathering in a 
thin thread which was unwinding in the 
theatre. Apparently the thread was not 
continuous for when I awoke after leaving 
the theatre, I invariably found gaps in the 
sequence of my experience. Deeply in- 
terested, I sought to know more about this 
experience and gradually I came to the 
following explanation. 

Lying within me is an element called the 
unconscious. Lying without me is the 
same element which proceeds from the 
universe of reality. The thread in which 
the Self was unfolding itself was therefore 
its own. But in passing from the universe 
of reality in order to come to fruition in the 
Self, the thread was acted upon in many 


ways by material objects and agents — the 
theatre, dramatist, producer, actors and so 
on. Thus its unity and continuity were 
interfered with causing the gaps in my 
experience which I noticed when I awoke. 
This explanation led me to the important 
discovery that I had been experiencing 
the spiritual principle in the drama, and that 
this principle when fully developed is the 
mystical means of enabling the spectator 
to behold, as in a vision, his own inner 
self unfolding on the stage. Thus the 
characters of the play become symbols of 
divinity, appealing to the most profound 
sense of reality in him. The God on the 
stage and the God in the stalls are one. 

No sooner was I aware of this spiritual 
significance of the drama than I began to 
sow the following questions : — 

1. What precisely have I experienced for 
the first time in the theatre ? 

2. Why have I not experienced it sooner ? 

3. Why do I experience it now ? 

Reflection ripened the answers. Search- 
ing at the loot of my experience I found 
that I had been first of all subjected to an 
action running through the drama. This 
action had no relation with the conscious 
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cumulative effects of the drama, but was 
subterranean and preparatory’ in its workings. 
It was neither physical nor mental, neither 
evoked thought, nor excited reason. In- 
deed the specific form and character in which 
it manifested itself was non-rational and 
mystical. Its presence was only to be 
inferred from its practical effects of which 
I had no immediate knowledge or con- 
sciousness. 

What were the effects that accompanied 
this action ? I think they might be de- 
scribed as temperamental reactions to the 
touch of reality. 

Under this touch the unconscious self as 
the outer shell fell away, seemed to pass 
into a larger state of being, going out to 
gather its own store of experience and 
returning to reveal the eternal verities to 
the conscious part of me. “ Going out in 
loving adoration towards God, and coming 
home to tell the secrets of eternity to other 
men.” 

From this it is highly reasonable to be- 
lieve a universal power as the cause of these 
effects, a power which we call Soul, and 
which we find seated in the human body. 
And it is not irrational to suppose that the 
action to which I had been subjected was 
Drama — and Drama, like Art, is a quality 
of Universal Soul, and therefore Soul itself, 
seeing that a quality cannot exist apart from 
that to which it belongs. Thus drama 
may be defined as Soul calling unto Soul. 

If it is rational to suppose that Drama 
is the illuminating Infinite seeking to frame 
itself in the Finite (the drama) with the 
intention of transforming the human soul 
after its own image, it is not irrational to 
suppose that certain Finite things can ex- 
clude it from the drama. By the Drama 
I mean a framework de\dsed by the human 
mind, into which drama, which is beyond 
form, flows to its human home and thence 
to its universal home again. Thus the 
drama is the intermediate link of the 
dramatic triad Action, Expression, and Im- 
pression. Two of the links are unchange- 
able and eternal, but the middle one is 
changeable and momentary ; and as it 
changes or ceases to change, it unifies or 
separates the other two. 


It was in the changeableness of the middle 
link that I saw an answer to my question, 
why the drama had not always exalted me 
mystically. It lay in the fact that this 
link, or Form let me call it, does not change 
rapidly or often enough. In consequence 
it becomes gross, loses its isolating action 
and impedes, and sometimes excludes, the 
power which seeks to flow through it. I 
saw that significant dramatic form is bom of 
vivid motion, and lives by its power to ex- 
press the running passions of Soul. But 
form may outlive its office and become 
static, and as soon as dramatic form becomes 
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static it ceases to be significant. It seems 
that significant form may so affect the 
essential spirit of drama that, as it decreases 
in significance, plays may degenerate 50 
or more per cent, in dramatic essence, and, 
as it ceases to be significant, plays may be 
totally drama-less. 

On thinking over this explanation I dis- 
covered the reason wffiy some plays had 
determined the action of drama on my par- 
ticular temperament and some had not. I 
had been present at the representation of 
plays whose form had been stationary from 
an early period in the world's history — ever 
since, in fact, words had replaced motion 
as a form of dramatic experience. From 
this period onward the verbal frame had^ 
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grown so amazingly in size and visibility 
that at last men had come to regard it as 
drama itself. xA.ctually they believe it is 
the form not the content which provokes 
dramatic ecstacy in the spectator. Thus 
it is that verbal plays dominate the theatre 
to-day. Such plays may be divided into 
two classes, a so-called formless play which 
excludes drama (Shaw, Anton Tchekov) ; 
and a slightly different class of play which 
hinders it (the symbolico — literary play). 
To the first class belongs a species of play 
which grew out of the literary movement, 
which at the close of the 19th and beginning 
of the 20th centuries, accepted realistic 
canons and aimed at converting the theatre 
into an arena, in which literary battles were 
to be fought out. Accordingly such plays 
were concerned with aimless discussion of 
the facts of individual aspiration, or of 
human relationship, and not with setting 
free the fundamental flow underlying such 
relationship. They showed no appre- 
hension of the truth that drama is the 
great fundamental flow in which are shadowed 
the eternal verities, and the perfect play 
is that which plunges, as it were, into the 
depths of the flow and emerges with an 
eternal truth which it places on the thres- 
hold of human experience, and there leaves 
it for experience itself to verify. They 
did not plunge into the mighty flow, but 
remained on its brink and chattered volubly 
about the facts of its existence and reasoned 
on its whence and whither, its depth and 
speed, so bridging it over with static 
words, thoughts and ideas that it became 
inaccessible even to persons of greatest 
sensibility. 

Of course the thing of vital importance 
which these plays overlooked was that 
words are not drama. Nor do they be- 
come dramatic by being used for the dis- 
cussion of human relationship. Essentially 
drama is passionate motion, motion that 
provokes passionate motion, and nothing 
else. In plays that have significant form, 
movement is the sole content. ■ Man's 
striving to unfold under the touch of the 
Infinite constitutes the drama, that is, the 
form. His gradual attainment to the 
Heaven of Success in the fullest unfolding 


and emergence in the Infinite, or the Hell 
of Failure in martyrdom in the flame of 
his own earthly aspiration, determines the 
variety of form, in the widest range of comedy 
and tragedy. Actually this comedy and 
tragedy of the human soul’s unfolding 
under the touch of divine inspiration till 
it culminates in the mystical act of revela- 
tion, is beyond words. It can no more be 
expressed in words than the ecstacy of man 
caught in the embrace of absolute vision. 
x\nd any attempt so to express it can only 
result in burying drama beneath a cata- 
falque of words. 

It may be objected that words may 
appropriately form a part of the action. 
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But this is a fallacy which has arisen out 
of the misunderstanding of the history and 
primary meaning of words. In the world 
we see everywhere evidences of a rhythmic 
unity, and if we search deeply enough we 
shall find behind phenomena an antecedent 
power or principle of unity which is also 
rhythmic motion. So it is conceivable 
that motion came first, and that motion 
externalised itself in the form of motion. 
And it is also conceivable that words replace 
motion, as man lost his capacit}^ for being 
provoked into expressing his inner nature 
in illuminating motion. So as man became 
static his form of expression became static. 
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Expression was in fact transferred to the 
intellect and words became the agent of 
intellect. Words are said to be winged ” 
and “ wheeled." But in a dramatic sense, 
at least, they are not winged, but motion- 
less, and while dramatic action takes pos- 
session of us and dips us wholly into its 
continuous and unending flow, “ dramatic " 
words salute the brain with a series of drum- 
taps each requiring the distracting pause, 
however brief, of reflection. 

In the first class, then, were plays fram- 
ing simply contentious dialogue. In the 
second were plays also framing dialogue ; 
but they differed from the first in revealing 
an attempt to use words in a fuller sense. 

Underlying this was the assumption that 
there is latent drama in words, and the 
purpose of these plays was to unfold this 
drama. Thus their dialogue varied from 
that of the discussion plays in being less 
dialectical. Its aim was to explain the 
action or the character or both, whereas the 
dialectical dialogue sought to explain the 
subject, just as a Greek Chorus explains 
the action of a Greek tragedy and a Platonian 
dialogue elucidates the subject of a dis- 
cussion. And in explaining the action it 
was not surprising that some of the action 
itself filtered through the network of words. 
In this way the unconscious element in 
their plays evaded the conscious processes 
and made its appeal in a greatly modified 
form to the unconscious in me. The appeal 
was so slight indeed that it did not affect 


the material quality which had caught me. 
To return to my analogy. If the discussion 
plays were seated on the brink of the great 
flow, covering it with commonplace things, 
the semi-discussion plays saw dimly beneath 
the commonplace things a movement which 
the others failed to see, and they sought by 
copying them to make the commonplace 
things express the movement. 

All this smothering and semi-smothering 
explained wh\' drama had not pro^’oked 
dramatic ecstacy in me. Words had so 
completely materialised the drama that the 
spiritual flow was hindered or stopped. So 
it became clear to me why I had experienced 
the spiritual principle in the drama. I 
had been present at a form of representation, 
whose high aim was to dematerialise the 
drama. This representation was founded 
not only on a vision of the movement run- 
ning through the commonplace things, but 
on a conscious attempt to relate these 
things in such a way that the accumulated 
excitements of the flow, about which the 
spectator knows nothing, should raise the 
human soul to that ecstatic condition that 
transmutes all the material things in a 
dramatic representation. 

It will be remembered that this form of 
representation was initiated by Richard 
Wagner, who sought to unite the drama and 
the theatre and to produce one big unified 
effect by the aid of a specially designed 
theatre, and that powerful elemental triad, 
motion, sound and light. 
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Wagner's ‘aim failed, however, partly 
owing to the inordinate length of his music- 
dramas, and partly to his inability to 
spiritualise the whole of his scheme. He 
’did not, for instance, dematerialise the 
scenery and accessories by making them 
symbolical. Wagner's conception of a 
synthetic theatre may be said to be based 
upon two assumptions. (1) Drama is not 
on the level of consciousness. It is deeper 
than our , consciousness can reach and is, 
in fact, the unconscious element. It is an 
antecedent unity, which the specially 
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adapted theatre and unified form of ex- 
pression pre-supposes, as the blossom, leaves, 
trunk and root of the tree pre-suppose the 
unifying element in the seed. Therefore, 
drama can only come to fruhion and make 
itself felt to every member of an audience, 
when the theatre and all it contains are 
component and culminating parts. (2) Hence 
the second assumption. The present form of 
theatre is deficient for the drama. Owing 
to its structure the seed planted never 
comes to fruition. Its development is 


arrested and its fruition frustrated by many 
disconnected and distracting elements, in- 
cluding those of inappropriate representa- 
tion and interpretation. Wagner's ideas 
have taken root in Europe and as a direct 
outcome there is the projected spiritual 
theatre of Mr. Gordon Craig, and Professor 
Reinhardt’s “Theatre of the Five Thou- 
sand.” 

Thus viewing drama as the primary 
element of a unity pre-supposed by the 
theatre, but hitherto never reached, re- 
formers have foreshadowed the attainment 
of that unity by discerning the truths of 
its existence. Perhaps before the law of 
antecedent unity can be fully established 
in the . theatre further stress will have to 
be placed on its need, cause and working 
principle. I hope to deal with these subjects 
at some future time. 

It is sufficient to say here that a distinct 
and consistent meaning may be attached to 
the assertion of present-day reformers that 
drama is a universal power behind pheno- 
mena, that the office of the theatre is so 
to embody this power that Spirit may call 
unto Spirit. . And what has been here 
said concerning my new experience is 
sufficient answer to the question which the 
efforts of these reformers imply. If we could 
completely rescue Drama from the catafal- 
que of words under which materialism has 
buried it and unite it to the theatre, and 
giye it the widest expressipn-^by- a synthesis 
of, forms of art, might not the spirit* which 
illuminates the eternal mysteries, leap un- 
fettered to the spectator,- and having in- 
itiated him into its own rnysteries pass to 
the larger world again , 

Huntly Carter. 


The time came in the land. 

The time of the Great Conquest, 
When the people with this desire 
Left the threshold of their door 
To go forth towards one another. 


And the time came in the land 
When to fill all its story 
There was nothing but songs in unison, 
One round danced about the houses, 
One battle and one victory. — Tagore. 
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INDIAN BROTHERHOODS. 


I N studying the progress of the Indian 
mind from the early dawn of civilisa- 
tion down to the end of the last centur\', 
we are struck by one great fact : that ever, 
from time to time, as it became necessary, 
there have risen great movements, one 
after another, to give a new stimulus to 
the gradually developing mental and spiritual 
life of the nation. 

The Hindu mind has never separated re- 
ligion from social life, and so we notice that 
ever since the days of the Aryan civilisa- 
tion religious teachers have emphasised 
again and again the ideal of brotherhood. 

In this world of evolution and progress 
there is a continuity, both of mind £uid of 
matter. The destruction of mind and 
matter which we see all around us is but 
outward and apparent — behind and within, 
in that realm which is also the sanctuar}’ 
and citadel of ideals, there remains the real 
inner man, the immortal spirit. Every 
movement, therefore, which inspires the 
national mind, has within it a deep signi- 
ficance. And blessed be those movements 
which, through good and evil report, have 
steadily promulgated that ideal of brother- 
hood which lies at the root of all life and 
progress. That ideal shows itself in every 
humane movement of the past and of the 
present ; it is the consciousness which has^ 
at varying times given birth to all these * 
movements in different centres : the realisa- 
tion of one God in Heaven and one Man on 
earth. This lila has been played by humanity 
all over the Globe, but more often, perhaps, 
in the land of the Hindus. How many 
hundreds of brotherhood movements have 
sprung up in different parts of India from 
those early Vedic times ! 

The Vedas. 

Throughout the Rig Veda, the Rishis 
stand for the people themselves. Every 
father of a family was in reality a Rishi. 
Men and women took part equally in the 
celebration of family festivals and sacri- 
fices ; and the people did not form them- 


selves into exclusive castes. One of the 
Rishis of the Rig Veda says of himself : 
*'1 am a composer of hymns ; my father 
is a physician, my mother grinds com on 
stone. We are all engaged in different 
occupations. In the early dawn of that 
distant civilisation, the Aryans sang the 
Gayatri of the Rig Veda ; and it W’as in the 
forests of Aryavarta that Gritsamada, Vis- 
vamitra, Vamdeva, Atri, Vasishtha, and 
Kanva sang together their divine songs, 
and left them as a legacy for the future 
generations of the world. 

Of course, the ideal which came forth 
through the different Vedas — the Samaveda, 
the Yajarveda, etc. — was complex ; but in 
the strata of Upanishadic literature the 
Hindus left the seeds of many brotherhood 
movements for the future regeneration of 
the world. 

The key-note of the Upanishads was 
the idea that the voluntary and entire 
surrender of all worldy possessions, and 
the concentration of the thought and affec- 
tion upon the Supreme, and, on the other 
hand, to be one also with humanity, was the 
highest ideal of Tapasya. The desire of the 
Indian to escape from the samsara and to 
become one with Creator and creation was 
the note of a later development of thought — 
though its seed germinated in the forests 
; 0 f India, and w-as watered by the sacred 
waters of the Ganges and the Godavari. 

Yajnavalkya’s message of the renunciation 
of worldly pursuits and his beloved Gargi 
stand even to-day as one of the greatest 
of the gospels of the warld. 

The Period of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In this great book with its immortal 
message, wa come to another stratum, as it 
w^ere, of Indian religious thought. Here 
w^e find the great principle of Harmony. 
It is laid dowTi that salvation is to be ob- 
tained, not by conviction and knowledge 
alone, but by these allied to faith and works. 
This book is not only a Bible to the Hindus, 
but a Bible to the whole world. 
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In the Ramayana, and in the Mahabharafa 
— the world's greatest epics — in the her- 
mitage and on the banks of the sacred 
rivers, and on the battlefield of Hastinapur 
(the modern Delhi), the kings, with their 
brothers, wives, and children, strove to 
establish a brotherhood whose keynote has 
formed the foundation of all our modem 
humane movements. The love and affec- 
tion of Ramchandra and his brothers for 
each other ; their love for the people over 
whom they ruled ; the great characters of 
the five Pandavas in the Mahabharata ; 
these have been the ideals of the whole 
world. And these were living characters 
in India. The writers of those epic poems, 
with their rich culture and high imagina- 
tion, did a great work. They were rich, 
and humanity has been enriched by them. 

Various Panths.* 

The Vedas and Pur anas gave birth to 
various systems of thought which gradually 
spread over the whole of India. But the 
next really great religious or philosophical 
movement was that which has since been 
the solace of a fifth of the human race : 
that of Sakyamuni — Gautama Buddha — 
who was bom in or about the year 500 b.c. 

Gautama Buddha. 

That apostle of the Great Renunciation, 
after passing through the usual stages of 
discipline, resolved that — " Never from this 
seat will I stir until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom." 

Then, having attained illumination, he 
established a monasticism in which both men 
and women were equally accepted. His 
fame went abroad, and men and women of 
all ranks gave up tradition and glory and 
family prestige that they might be received 
into this next greatest of India’s brother- 
hood movements. And indeed the Order 
was not confined to men, but embraced the 
whole of Creation. To the members of 
that Order, the dumb animals were but 
another order of living beings. Gautama 
Buddha always addressed his followers as 
his brethren, and his voice still speaks to 
thousands over the intervening centuries. 


Sankaracharya. 

Numerous indeed are the different sects 
the world over, and India, which is an 
epitome of the wmrld, is also blessed with 
this gift of sects. Sects are essentially 
necessary for the fulfilment of ideals — it 
is only sectarianism which is abominable. 

The different sects, or Brotherhoods, 
which soon spread over India like wild fire, 
were, broadly, the Orders of Sankaracharya, 
Ramanuja, Ramananda, Madhavarcharya, 
Kavir, and Chaitanya. 

The period of Sankaracharya v^as the 
most important in the history of Indian 
civilisation. Sankaracharya was the great- 
est Indian after Gautama Buddha, and he 
exercised a tremendous influence over In- 
dian thought. Bom in the seventh century, 
he became the founder of many different 
Brotherhoods, of which the Dandin, Sany- 
asin, Brahmacharin, and Parmahansa are 
the most prominent and widely-known. 

Sankaracharya' s great teaching was that 
the soul has no caste and is immortal. 
Membership of these Brotherhoods is open 
to all, without distinction of caste. “ Twice- 
born men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals." The disciples of these Orders 
travel all over the country . doing good to 
the people they meet ; that is their religion. 
Their Maths, or Ashrams, are to be found 
among the mountains of the Himalayas, 
on the banks of the Ganges, or upon some 
island formed in the ocean. There they 
devote themselves to spiritual exercises, 
passing on after a while with the blessings 
of their teaching. 


The Ramanandis. 

The next Brotherhood which was or- 
ganised in diferent parts of India — and 
especially in Southern India — was that 
founded by the great Ramanuja and his 
disciple Ramananda, in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Those who would join these two 
movements had first to lose all class pre- 
judice — to have risen above distinctions of 
caste. Their energies were directed to- 
wards inspiring the laity with nobler con- 
ceptions and higher ideals of life. 


*Panth — a religious Order or Brotherhood. 
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The Madhavas. 

In the thirteenth century, another great 
Brotherhood arose around a teacher called 
Madhavacharya. He taught that man was 
the servant of God, and that all men were 
equal. His mind was deeply saturated 
with Vaishnavic principles and ideals ; and 
amidst storms and persecutions he in- 
augurated an idealistic Brotherhood whose 
influence is felt in the remotest comer of 
India to-day. 


The Kaeirpanthis .\nd Nanakp.^nthis. 

We now come to two of the greatest of 
Indian Brotherhoods, the Kabirpanthis and 
the Nanakpanthis. The Sikhs, who are 
often seen with their turbans in the streets 
of London, belong mostly to these Orders. 
The marvellous Guyn Durbar, at Amritsar 
in the Punjab — the visible Temple of the 
Invisible — is one of the institutions of this 
Brotherhood. 

For twenty-four hours on end there is 
some kind of music or hymns going on in 
the Guru Durbar under the Golden Temple, 
which was the gift of the Punjab’s greatest 
man, Ran jit Singh, the grandfather of 
Prince Dhulip Singh. Whoever enters this 
Punjab Ashram of the Sikhs feels one with 
that great community, and forgets for the 
moment that he belongs to any other. 
The prasadam, which is given to all who 
come and go, is a symbol of the spirit of 
brotherhood which was the basic principle 
of the movement started by Guru Nanak. 

The Swarna Mandir (Golden Temple) 
at Amritsar is the immortal human ideal 
of brotherhood in concrete form. There, 
there is no caste, no class, no distinctions. 
The unity of the One and the All was the 
ideal which inspired the master-minds of 
the 16th century. 


The Brotherhood of Chaitanya. 

Almost contemporaneously with Kabir and 
Nanak, there arose in the hour of trial a 
very great reformer, one Shri Chaitanya. 
He was born in Bengal, and was the founder 


of the Brotherhood known as the Vairagis.'^' 
He wished to form an Order which should 
embrace young and old, rich and poor, 
Brahmin and Sudra. men and women. 

A son of a Brahmin, full of learning and 
enthusiasm, and by no means without 
pride, Chaitanya one day abandoned mother 
and wife, home and friends, for the sake 
of an ideal of renunciation. He endured 
persecution and suffering — but the founder 
of the Vairagi was one whose heart was not 
in the world, but in God, He beheld God 
in every human soul. Therefore he gave 
his life to the founding of an Order whose 
sign was the brotherhood of man. And 
his one desire was to bring all into this great 
ideal. Religion loses its savour if there is 
no charity. His religion was the religion 
of Charity. 

The New Dispensation. 

And now, having traced the growth of 
the brotherhood ideal in India, right from 
the early dawn of the Aryan civilisation, 
we come finally to the last and perhaps 
the greatest of that long line of Brother- 
hoods — the New Dispensation. The es- 
sentials of this Brotherhood are founded 
upon the gospels of the world. Not a soul 
is to be rejected. Theists, atheists, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Christians, Mohammedans, all 
are received into it. In it are sunk all the 
races and nations of the world with all their 
pride and glory ; in it are hushed the jarring 
notes of iconoclasm and discord. All the 
rituals of the world are the rituals of this 
Brotherhood ; even the voice of a child 
is honoured and respected. 

This Brotherhood, founded by the great 
Keshub Chandra Sen, contains within it 
many different notes, making the music of 
a harmonious whole — ringing out the errors 
and absurdities of the past, and bringing in 
the music of the present and of the future. 
It may be that within its ranks will be born 
the regenerated man whose Temple v’ill be 
the Universe, and whose A^eda and Gospel 
will be Love. 

Harendra N. Maitra. 


*Vairagis — Religious mendicants. 
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SOME NEWS ABOUT THE 
ORDER. 



R eaders of the Herald of the Star 
may like to know how the work of 
the Order of the Star in the East is 
faring in a few of its many Sections. The 
following is a summary of some of the latest 
news received : — 

Report for 1913 to 1914 of the Work 
OF The Order of the Star in the East, 
Lady Emily Lutyens writes: — 

“ The work in England goes steadily for- 
ward. Our membership has increased to 2003. 
The most important part of our propaganda 
work during the last year has been the 
opening of a shop in Regent Street, for the 
sale of books, pamphlets, pictures, cards, etc. 
Thanks are due to Dr. Rocke for the skill 
and energy she has shown in securing so 
many beautiful objects for sale ; and the 
peaceful and harmonious atmosphere which 
pervades the shop, and which is felt by all 
who enter, is chiefly due to her ever-ready 
tact and sympathy. This piece of work has 
been most valuable in attracting people 
who might never go to a meeting, and who, 
being tempted to cross the threshold in 
search of some book or picture, are led on 
to make further enquiries as to the aims 
and objects ot the Order. A really wonderful 
sight was to be seen on Sunday evenings 
before and after Mrs. Besant's lectures at 
the Queen’s Hall, when crowds of people 
were struggling to enter the shop, and a still 
larger number could be seen gazing with deep 
interest at the brilliantly-lit windows. Many 
who have never heard of Theosophy, or the 
great leaders of the Theosophical movement, 
have developed an interest as the result of 
enquiries made at the shop. Hundreds of 


people look into the shop every day, where 
the card of our principles is prominently 
shown. It will at once be realised what an 
immense piece of propaganda is being done 
with, comparatively, small effort. The 
cost, alas ! is not so small, and it is to be 
feared that unless kind friends come forward 
to help us, this valuable piece of work must 
be abandoned. Our present premises are 
coming down, but we have the chance of 
securing a still better shop frontage a few 
doors higher up towards Queen’s Hall at a 
rental, inclusive of rates and taxes, of ^^450 
per annum for five years' lease. Our working 
expenses are covered by sales, but it is 
necessary to meet this charge of rent, rates, 
and taxes by special donations. One kind 
friend has already promised us £100 for five 
years, provided that the additional £350 are 
forthcoming. I should like to make an 
appeal to the generosity of members to see 
that this valuable piece of work, into which 
so much love and thought has been poured, 
is not allowed to drop. 

We have also been able to secure a room 
for the Order in the Headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society, at 19, Tavistock 
Square, so that members of the Order who 
are also Theosophists, may find a welcome 
there from some official of the Star. 

The great event of this summer has been 
the lecture given by Mrs. Besant at the 
Queen’s Hall, on June 18th, the subject of 
her address being “ Why We Believe in the 
Coming of a World-Teacher.” The first 
portion of this lecture appears verbatim in 
the present issue, and will be concluded 
next month. The great hall was crowded, 
and the audience listened in rapt attention 
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Avhile Mrs. Besant ably presented to them 
the many facts which lead to the reason- 
able expectation of the advent, in the near 
future, of a great spiritual Teacher. Yery 
beautiful and touching was her final appeal 
to the fact that the world’s pain and cr\ for 
help must, inevitably, draw down an answer 
from the Lord of Compassion. 

Reports from local centres show that an 
effort is being made to get into touch with 
various organisations which are working for 
the betterment of mankind, and I hope that 
during the coming year a big effort may be 
made in this direction, with some practical 
result.” 

Report from Ireland. 

Report of good work comes from Ireland. 
Centres of the Order are now established in 
County Antrim, County Dublin, and County 
Cork, and though, at present, the number of 
members is not large, yet good and steady 
Avork is being done, and the groups meet 
regularly throughout the year for study and 
dcA^otional purposes. 

In County Carlow, County DoAA-n, and 
County Kilkenny, although as yet no local 
centres have been formed, nevertheless 
there are earnest scattered indi\ddual 
members at work, and it is hoped that A'eiy^ 
shortly it Aviil be found possible to organise 
definite branches of the Order. 

The membership of the French Section, up 
to February’ last, amounted to 986. Since 
then, Madame Blech Avrites, there ha\^e been 
twenty-fiA’e admissions, tAvo deaths, and one 
resignation, bringing the total up to just 
OA^er 1000. The French Section has now four 
Organising Secretaries instead of three — 
Ct. Duboc and Madame G. Mallet, to deal 
Avith admissions; M. Gaston ReA’el, AA’ho 
combines the duties of Treasurer of the 
Section Avith those of Editor of the Bulletin ; 
and Mile. Henriette Mallet, Avho looks after 
the Cercle des ActiviUs. It has also t\A-enty- 
three Local Secretaries, Avho send in monthly 
reports of Avork done. In the ProAinces, 
meetings are held once or twice a month, 
AvhereA^er centres of the Order exist. In 
Paris there is a continual succession of 
regular fixtures. The second Sunday of 
every month is usually deA^oted to a public 


lecture; while on the fourth Sunday the 
Art Section of the Cercle des Actkites holds 
a meeting, combining a talk (along artistic 
lines), Avith a concert. The Section Action 
Sociale meets on eA’ery fourth Monday, for the 
study of Social Reform : this Section has 
recently organised a group for the protection 
of animals. The Section Action par Parole 
has meetings on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays, at which members practice 
the art of public speaking and of answering 
questions. Meditation groups have been 
established in all the larger centres of the 
Order, under the auspices of the Section 
Action par La Pensee. All the Sections are 
under the able direction of Mile. Henriette 
Mallet, as Secretaiy’ of the Cercle des 
ActiAutes, and Madame Blech speaks in 
high praise of her AA’ork. In April, the 
National Represent atiA’e Avent on a tour in 
the South of France, and A’isited Bordeaux, 
Pau, Tarbes, and Toulouse, and in each of 
these places gave talks to members, but no 
public lectures. In ilay, the French Section 
had the great privilege of Avelcoming the 
Head and the Protector of the Order for a 
brief Ausit ; and it is needless to mention that 
the tAvo days passed by the distinguished 
Aisitors among the members of the Theoso- 
phical Society and of the Order in Paris 
Avere verA^ busy, and vert’ pleasant ones. 
Madame Blech feels that all is going A’ery 
Avell AAith the Order in France, “Avhich is 
extreme^ actiA’e.” She finds that the 
Theosophical members of the Order make 
the keenest workers, but would, of course, 
like to see all earnest and busy. 

No A’ery recent news has come in from the 
German Section ; but Avhen last heard of, it 
Avas maintaining a good record of steady 
Avork. Among the actwe centres of 
the Order mentioned by the Organising 
Secretaiy’, Fraulein Guttmann, are Berlin, 
Dresden, Dusseldorf, HanoA^er, Leipzig, and 
Munich, all of Avhich keep up a regular series 
of meetings and appear to haA^e enlisted the 
serAuces of some really earnest and able 
AAwkers. Herr Schwarz, of Munich, is spoken 
of as a particularly inspiring lecturer, and 
there is much eloquence and fire in the 
addresses of Herr Ahner, of Dresden. Frau- 
lein Leonhardhi makes an admirable Local 
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Secretary at Leipzig, and Frau von Sonklar 
continues to do good service to the Section 
as the Editor of the Lichibringer. Besides 
supporting the Lichfbringer, the Section also 
endeavours to secure as much support as 
it can for the Herald of the Star, though the 
language difficulty naturally imposes limita- 
tions here. An Indian member of the 
Star, Prof. V. P. Dalai (late of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, and now. studying in 
Germany) has, Fraulein Guttmann writes, 
been lending active help to the W'ork in 
Germany. The German Section has many 
difficulties, but is pulling along well. 

Herr Cordes, the respresentative of the 
Star movement in Austria, has recently been 
in London, where he has remained during 
the whole of Mrs. Besant's visit. He tells 
me that the work in Austria is hedged in by 
all kinds of restrictions. No movement, for 
example, is permitted in that country of 
which the head is not resident in the country. 
Thus the Order of the Star, being an inter- 
national organisation, cannot officially be 
established on Austrian territory ; members 
have, consequently, to register privately in 
Germany. Again, there is a law in Austria 
against " new cults or sects ; and every 
movement of a religious or spiritual character 
is under the obligation of proving that it is 
not new, but old, and (from a general point 
of view) that it is harmless. It would seem 
that in Austria the official classes have 
it entirely their own way, and that the 
dominant philosophy of the country has, 
therefore, all that oppressive rigidity and 
dislike of what is new, which normally 
characterises officialdom. Add to this the 
potent influence of the Church, and it will 
be readily seen that Austria is not the finest 
possible theatre for a progressive and 
idealistic movement. But the Star workers 
do their best, and Herr Cordes has evoked 
considerable interest by his weekly lectures, 
or causeries. It is probable that great changes 
are imminent in Austria, with that change of 
regime which cannot now long be delayed ; 
so that it is impossible to forecast precisely 
what turn the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the country may have taken, let us say, 
a decade hence. 

From Austria's twin country, Hungary, no 


news has come for some time. And this is 
accounted for, of course, by the sad death 
of the splendid and courageous worker, who 
was our National Representative for that 
country, Mrs. Cooper Oakley. Mrs. Cooper 
Oakley's place will, indeed, be hard to fill. 
Meanwhile, a successor has been chosen for 
the post of National Representative, in the 
person of Mr. Odon Nerei, up till now 
Organising Secretary. Mr. Nerei has all 
along been doing admirable work, combining 
his duties as travelling agent for an insurance 
company with Star lectures and activities in 
the many places which his profession enables 
him to visit. We may be sure that Mrs. 
Oakley would have wished for no other 
successor than Mr. Nerei, for she always 
spoke very highly of him in her reports. 
We wish him all success in his new work. 

Affairs in Sweden, when Mrs. Kuylen- 
stiema last wrote, a few months ago, were 
not exactly bright, on account of a general 
onslaught upon the Theosophical Society 
and its leader, and, incidentally, upon the 
Order, which had then been carried on for 
many months in the Swedish Press, and was 
still continuing. While it lasted, propaganda 
work naturally became very difficult, and it 
was thought best to keep quiet for a while, 
until the storm passed over. One imagines 
that every Section must expect this kind of 
thing at intervals ; and, unpleasant though 
it is while it lasts, experience shows that it 
leaves no ill effects behind it. Indeed, it 
very often clears the air and makes subsequent 
progress easier and more rapid. Let us hope 
that, when we next hear from the lady who 
is holding the fort in Sweden, the sun will 
be shining once more, and an easier time 
opening out before the Order. In other 
respects, the general outlook in Sweden is 
promising ; for there are distinct signs of a 
spiritual awakening in that country, parti- 
cularly amongst the young people, and of a 
growing intuition that the near future holds 
great things in store for the spiritual un- 
folding of mankind. All this is on the main 
line of the movement ; and, after all, it does 
not matter much how the way is being 
prepared, so long as it is being prepared. 

The Danish Section has also, of late, not 
been entirely free from trouble ; but such 
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trouble as may have arisen has, writes 
Miss Diderichsen, in a letter dated March 
21st, been rather due to internal than 
external causes, and is necessarily temporary 
in nature. At any rate, it has not prevented 
the officers of the Section from putting in 
plenty of work, and many good meetings 
have been held. Those which took place on 
the 28th December and 11th Januan^ the 
two chief festivals of the Order, are men- 
tioned as having been particularly impressive. 
The most frequent lecturer is the Organising 
Secretary, Mr. Lexow, who conducts most of 
the members’ meetings in Copenhagen, and 
who usually speaks at the monthly public 
meetings. Up to the end of last March, the 
total membership of the Danish Section 
amounted to 176, thirty-six new members 
having come in since January. The Section 
was visited in January by Mr. Wedgwood, 
who came over to inaugurate the Temple of 
the Rosy Cross in Denmark. Seeing that 
some misunderstanding appears to have 
arisen in connection with the Temple and 
its relation to the Star, it may be mentioned 
that, according to the ruling of the Head 
of the Order of the Star in the East, in the 
summer of 1913, the Temple of the Rosy 
Cross has no official connection with the 
Order, but may be looked upon as an 
independent body having, like the Star 
Order, the object of preparing the way for 
the coming Teacher. Many Star members 
belong to the Temple of the Rosy Cross, 
and find in it a very true and deep inspiration 
for their work, but there is no further 
connection between the two. The Temple 
should not, for example, be looked upon as 
the Esoteric Section of the Order; nor 
should membership in it be regarded as 
something expected of earnest Star members. 

The last report which I have from Mile. 
Dijkgraaf, National Representative for Hol- 
land, is one reviewing the work of the Order 
in the Dutch Section during the year 1913. 
Some of this antedates the General Secre- 
tary’s Report of October, 1913, and so does 
not belong to the present summary. But 
there are several new points of interest. The 
Amsterdam centre has now a special choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. van der Linden, 
which provides the music at Star meetings. 


One of the best speakers of the Section, 
Mrs. Ros, recently had a most successful 
lecturing tour, her audiences numbering 
from 300 to 800, and invariably listening to 
her with great interest. The Committee 
formed for the publication of pamphlets 
issued several of these during the year ; 
most of them, but not all, translations from 
the English. Towards the end of the year, 
Mile. Dijkgraaf, accompanied by her Organ- 
ising Secretar^^ Mile. Lucie Bayer, visited 
many of the outlying centres, chiefly in order 
to make arrangements for the propagating 
of the Herald of the Star. That the tour was 
successful is shown by the fact that, in spite 
of the language obstacle, the Dutch Section 
numbered about one hundred subscribers 
to the Herald by the end of 1913. This is all 
the more creditable since the Section has to 
support its own monthly organ. Mile. 
Dijkgraaf ’s report concludes with an opti- 
mistic expression of confidence in the future. 
The Dutch Section is in good hands, and we 
may certainly expect much excellent work 
from it in the years that are coming. 

Important changes have taken place in 
Central and South America, since the publica- 
tion of the last general report of the Order. 
In the first place, several countries which 
were originally included under the Cuban 
Section were, about the beginning of the 
current year, made into separate Sections, 
with national officers of their own. At the 
time of the foundation of the Order in that 
part of the world, the Cuban Section of the 
Theosophical Society was the only available 
unit which could be used for the starting 
of the work, and so the preliminary re- 
sponsibilities were all placed in the hands of 
Senor Don Rafail de x^ibear, the able General 
Secretary of that Section of the Society. 
This was, however, only designed as a 
temporary expedient ; and, as soon as 
arrangements could be made, the enormous 
area under the Cuban jurisdiction was, for 
the purposes of the Order of the Star, broken 
up into smaller divisions, following the 
natural lines of race and country. Thus, 
Mexico, Central America (Costa Rica), 
Porto Rico, and Venezuela became separate 
Sections, with the following National Repre- 
sentatives : Mexico, Madame Lucia Carrasco ; 
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Central America, Senor don Tomas Pove- 
dano ; Porto Rico, Senor Don E. Biasco- 
schia; and Venezuela, Senor Don H. R. 
Colemares. All of these had previously held 
the post of Organising Secretary, in their 
respective countries, under the jurisdiction 
of Senor Don Rafael de Albear, Cuban 
Section. By these changes, the Cuban 
National Representative’s work has been 
much lightened, and the principle of organisa- 
tion, on which the work of the Order of the 
Star in the East is based, has been more fully 
carried out. We cannot, however, mention 
this partition of the Cuban Section without 
recording our grateful acknowledgements 
of the way in which Senor de Albear fulfilled 
his responsibilities during the early days of 
the Order. It was he who had all the initial 
hard work, who sought out and appointed 
suitable agents in different parts, and who set 
the whole thing going. It does not require 
the evidence of the letters, which we receive 
from various correspondents, eulogising the 
great qualities of the National Representative 
for Cuba, to show how valuable and inspiring 
a force he is : for his work speaks for itself. 

Another important change, in addition to 
the breaking up of the Cuban Section, has 
been the creation of four new Sections in 
Brazil, Paraguay, Peru, and Bolivia, the 
National Representatives appointed being as 
follows : Brazil, Senor Don Rainundo P. 
Seidl ; Paraguay, Senor Don Juan A. 
Amado ; Peru, Don Jose Melian ; Bolivia, 
Erminio Torre. This means that, with the 
exception of Canada, the whole of the great 
western world has now been planned out into 
sections of the Order. 

The Central and Southern American areas 
of our work are, perhaps, the most difficult 
for one who is English, and who has had no 
experience of conditions in that part of the 
world, to keep in touch with. There is the 
language difficulty, of course, first of all, 
which shuts off one source of information, 
since the chief organ, which records Star 
doings, the Vurga, is written in Spanish. The 
language difficulty, moreover, makes cor- 
respondence with Headquarters somewhat 
arduous for those of our national officers who 
do not know English. But even more of a 
barrier than the (after all) superficial diffi- 


culty of difference of language, is that almost 
blank ignorance of everything South 
American and Central American from which, 
at least -in England, it would seem that nearly 
all of us suffer. If we study our newspapers, 
we shall rarely find in them any information 
about that part of the world, except what 
concerns stocks and shares or the kind of 
happenings which even a modem newspaper 
can hardly neglect, e.g. a war. But in all 
that has to do with civilisation and ideals, 
with the movement of thought, with the- 
promise of the future. South America might 
just as well be on another planet, for all 
that the ordinary English person knows, 
about it. And so the link of thought and 
understanding between the South and Cen- 
tral American Sections of the Order and those 
in other parts of the world is hardly, at the 
moment, so living as we hope that it may, 
ere long, become. What we require is 
information, and yet more information ; and, 
after that, more information still ; for only 
in this way can we get into fuller and more 
active touch. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that our brethren in the Spanish speaking- 
countries of the Western hemisphere will 
often take the opportunity of writing to the- 
Herald of the Star and telling us about their 
countries and their work. I am sure that 
such articles would prove of great interest to- 
large numbers of readers in many countries. 

One of the more recent activities in the- 
Australian Section has been the sending out. 
of no less than 2800 copies of Education as 
Service to public school teachers. Each 
volume contained the addresses of officers, 
of the Order printed at the end, along with, 
the objects of the Order and the Declaration 
of Principles. So far, writes Mr. Martyn,. 
National Representative, on May 12th,. 
several letters of inquiry have come in from 
recipients, both to himself and to the State* 
Secretaries. The various States, he goes on 
to say, are following diverse methods of 
stimulating interest in the Order, some of 
which are experimental. Under the latter- 
head may be mentioned the combined effort, 
of the different Sydney Centres to promote 
a series of public week-night lectures in a. 
populous suburb last April. The result was* 
a very poor attendance of real enquirers,. 
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and seemed to indicate that, if the public is 
to be reached in this subjects and titles 
must be advertised that will attract. “ The 
Coming of a W’orld-Teacher/’ as a subject, 
does not appeal, evidently. Amongst mem- 
bers of the Order, devotional meetings 
continue popular ; but the fact that these 
should be subsidiary to propagandist effort 
has, says Mr. Marttm, been well advertised. 
Perth (\\ estem Australia) works on the lines 
of study classes. One is held for the study 
of Comparative Religions, another for cor- 
respondence with country members, and a 
third is named “ The Order Study Class.’' 
The Herald of the Star is much appreciated, 
and is largely subscribed to throughout 
Australia ; provision has been recently made 
to donate copies monthly to one hundred 
public libraries. Each State Secretary’ has 
been invited to introduce the magazine to the 
leading libraries in his State, and it is hoped 
that, when one hundred acceptances have 
been received, a further offer will be made to 
supply hospitals. “ Our stock of Dr. Hortons’ 
pamphlet [Mrs. Besanfs Prophecy)!' rather 
pathetically concludes the National Repre- 
sentative, “ was a particularly heavy one, 
but we have dutifully committed it to the 
flames to avoid distribution, as requested.” 
We congratulate the Australian Section on 
an admirable record of work. 

The energies of the National Repre- 
sentative for New Zealand have, of late, been 
taken up with the internal reorganisation 
of his Section ; though, perhaps, what he has 
been endeavouring to bring about has not 
been so much a reorganisation as a recogni- 
tion, by members of the Order every^vhere, 
of the reality of the organisation as at present 
existing. Mr. Bum holds very strongly that 
an organisation, if it is to be alive, must 
be “ organic,” and he is anxious that all 
should realise what the conditions of this 
are. Put quite roughly, an organic society 
must have one head, and one head only ; 
and all its units must work together eagerly 
and willingly, under the direction of that one 
head. A circular letter embodying Mr. 
Bum’s views on this and other points has 
been sent out to every member of the New 
Zealand Section. Amongst other topics, it 
deals with the idea of Headquarters as a 


” ^ital centre ” ; with the importance oi 
helping the “ Halcyon ” to the utmost of 
every* member’s ability ; with the necessity 
of what Mr. Bum calls unit work,” i.e. of 
each individual contributing his own special 
share, in time, energy, or money, to the 
carrying on of the movement ; with the 
advantages of having a Press Group in con- 
nection with every^ centre ; and, findly, with 
the spirit that should actuate the officers of 
a Section. “ The time of preparation,” 
writes Mr. Bum, is racing past ; there is an 
immensity* of work to do ; e\’ery man, 
woman, y*outh, maid, and child in all New 
Zealand should have heard the tidings of 
the Lord’s approaching Advent before He 
actually appears among us, and — how many 
of them have we reached ? ” There is 
another notable thought contained in a 
letter sent out to members of the Staff only, 
where Mr. Bum, speaking of the kind of 
work which is important, says : ” Local 
Officers must learn to work on constmctive 
lines only. W'e are building, not pulling 
down. What has to pass away will pass 
away inevitably, as we go on serenely adding 
stone to stone, even as the bark of a gum- 
tree or native fuchsia curls off and falls to 
the ground by^ reason of the natural growth 
of the tree. To trouble ourselves over that 
which is not the ideal is to waste the Master’s 
energy^; the surest and swiftest way to 
correct an error is to disregard it utterly, 
while setting in motion, with deliberate but 
unwavering will, the ideal of which that error 
is a distorted image.” The Staff, it should 
be explained, is a permanent body which the 
National Representative has recently formed, 
to include all those who have already done 
particularly useful work for the Order, and 
who are ready to co-operate with him whole- 
heartity along the lines which he has laid 
do\\*n. It would thus seem to correspond 
to the Service Corps in some other Sections. 
Beymnd the internal reorganisation and 
bracing up, to which reference has been 
made, Mr. Bum reports some very successful 
meetings, and speaks with warm praise, of 
many of his devoted helpers, both at Hilarion 
House and elsewhere. He has omitted to 
mention the membership figures this time. 

The above summary represents the news 
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that reached me, up-to-date, about the 
working of the Order. May I conclude by 
asking Representatives of the Order every- 
where, to keep on sending in news, whenever 
there is any to send, without waiting to be 
reminded ? In this way, our records will be 
completer than they are at present, and it 


will be possible to publish more frequently, 
in the Herald of the Star, information which 
I am sure all members of the Order are 
anxious to have. 

E. A. WODEHOUSE, 

General Secretary, 


WITHOUT ME YE CAN DO NOTHING. 


T he young disciple sat alone, weeping 
for the world’s blindness, for human 
need and misery. 

Then it seemed to him that the walls of 
the little room slowly expanded, passing 
from sight, and he found himself within the 
great oak-panelled hall of an ancient castle. 

From the tall windows he saw the sun, as 
it were, contemplating the earth, from above 
a far mountain peak ; saw its crimson rays 
light up the dark woodwork of the room, the 
oak so exquisitely chiselled in days long 
past. Soon they touched and illuminated 
a portrait painted in oils, which hung in a 
small recess on one side of the hall. 

It was a picture of Him Whom the disciple 
loved, the “ Friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother,” for the closest earthly tie, com- 
pared to this eternal kinship, is but as the 
flickering taper’s light beside the full glory 
of the sun. 

And the sorrowful one knelt before the 
picture with outstretched arms. 


The sun had now set, and the hall was 
brilliantly lighted by the power of some 
unseen force. In it were assembled a number 
of men and women, each with a musical 
instrument : an orchestra. The disciple, 
too, sat among them with his violin. 

Then the Master entered, and at His 
signal the opening bars of a symphony re- 
sounded in broad, strong, mellow tones from 
the strings. All were intent on His slightest 


gesture, on every movement of those wonder- 
ful Hands. 

Harmonies of deep, intense colours, 
melodies of unutterable tenderness, chords 
resolving through paths of tribulation into 
knowledge, phrases of joy, unspeakable in 
aught but Music, all these went forth, 
piercing the night of Earth, arousing men to 
nobler aims and aspirations, to deeds of 
self-sacrifice. 

And at length came the apotheosis : a 
glimpse of Humanity’s future in aeons to 
come, when the race shall be redeemed, 
when the pillars in God’s Temple stand 
completed. 

Beyond this, who may attempt to de-- 
scribe ? Oh, the rapture drawn forth by the 
Master’s Hands, poured down on the dry, 
parched plains of Earth, refreshing them with 
new life, new vigour, hope ; giving to men 
greater ideals, and undaunted courage to 
strive after them. It entered many a dark 
place of sadness, many a region of despair, 
where Good was well-nigh hidden by Evil, 
everywhere it went, giving ” Light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow^ of 
death,” bringing healing and strength to all. 


As the day dawned, the disciple awoke, 
full of joy in the body, and passed to the 
daily toil, his heart aglow with devotion to 
the Master ; no longer adding to the world’s 
pain by blind and childish sorrow, but with 
gaze steadily fixed on Him, working in His 
Strength and in His Name. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SHOULD A LIBERAL CLERGYMAN 
RESIGN HIS OFFICE? 

The Rev. J. M. Thompson discusses, in 
the Contemporary Revieu' for June, the 
position of the Liberal clergy in these da\*s 
of intellectual activity and inquiry. Their 
position, he says, has been made “ as simple 
as it is unpleasant ” by a large and influential 
class of the clergy who hold (1) that the 
creeds bear a precise meaning, and carrj* a 
plain obligation to believe ; (2) that the 
clergyman, therefore, who cannot recite 
them in their literal and historical sense 
ought to resign his position in the Church. 
Against this view, the writer of the article 
strongly protests, and in reply to the 
question, “ Ought the Liberal clergyman to 
resign ? he brings fonvard a number of 
arguments, which may be briefly summarised 
as follows : — (1) The responsibility for the 
present position of the liberal clergy rests not 
so much upon themselves as upon the 
Church, which first neglects to educate the 
clergy, and then embarrasses their attempts 
at self-education with impossible conditions. 
(2) The Church has always the power to 
withdraw the commission it has given ; why 
should it expect the individual voluntarily 
to surrender it ? (3) The liberal clerg}"man 
feels, on his side, that there is strong reason 
for remaining. Liberal teaching is often, 
nowadays, more acceptable to congregations. 
Moreover, is it not a perv^ersion of values to 
condemn and penalise mere disagreement 
with a formula, whilst indifference, narrow- 
mindedness, or ignorance go scot-free ? 
(4) The Church offlcially exhorts its officers 
to study the Scriptures. If it is going to 
expel the liberal clerg^unan from its midst, 
for opinions acquired in the course of his 
studies, its position is : “You must study, 
certainly ; but you must take care to arrive 
at certain results “ — which is manifestly 
absurd. (5) If, to quote a certain bishop, 
the delinquent is informed that his offence 
consists in interpreting the Creed contrary 
to “ the sense in which Christendom has 


always said it, and in which it says it now,” 
the smallest enquiry reveals this supposed 
unanimity to be a pure fiction. (6) If an 
appeal is made to his sense of intellectual 
honesty, the liberal clergyman remembers 
that the question asked him at ordination 
was : “Do you think in your heart that 
you be truly called, according to the will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of this 
Church ojf England, to the Order and 
Ministry^ of Priesthood ? ” He answeied 
then, “ I think it.” So long, therefore, as 
this inward conviction remains, he surely is 
justified in remaining, himself, a minister 
of the Church. (7) The truly liberal clergy- 
man will not, however, adopt a merely 
negative attitude. He will assert the claim 
for his views to co-exist along with other 
views, and he will endeavour actively to 
liberalise the Church from within. This, 
says Mr. Thompson, is really the one method 
which may prevent its dissolution. “ Just 
in proportion, therefore,” he sums up, “ as 
the liberal clergy believe in their liberalism, 
and care for their clerical calling, they will 
refuse either to surrender their ministry, or 
to keep silent about matters which they 
believe to be of vital importance to the 
Church as a whole.” 

« « « 

THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF NATURE. 

An extremely interesting article, under 
the above title, which happens to appear 
in the same number of the Contemporary 
Review, is from the pen of Sir William 
Barrett, F.R.S., the well-knowm Professor 
of Physics at the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. Professor Barrett brings forward 
various arguments to show, as against the 
ordinar}’- materialistic view of the universe, 
that the phenomenal world and the noumenal 
world, the world of appearance and the 
world of reality behind appearance, are not 
distinct and opposed to each other, but are 
both essentially and ultimately one. And 
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from this he suggests the probable conclusion 
that the phenomena of Nature have their 
origin and higher expression in some cor- 
responding state in the real world, which 
we may take to be the order of the spiritual 
world. Evidences of the correspondence 
between the spiritual and the natural, he 
says, we find everywhere, and adduces as sig- 
nificant examples: — (1) The correspondence 
between all that we know of the functions 
of the sun, as the life-giver and sustainer of 
our system, and all that we must predicate 
of God. (2) Just as there is a force of 
attraction working throughout the ph 3 ^ical 
universe, which we know as gravitation, so 
can we doubt that there is also a spiritual 
attraction, knitting the whole together ; 

(3) The law of “mobile equilibrium.” — 
Between all the members of the physical 
universe, however remote from each other, 
a flux of radiation is perpetually passing to 
and fro. It is hard to believe, says Professor 
Barrett, that the play of vital and spiritual 
forces should be more restricted than, the 
interplay ot the lifeless physical forces. 

(4) The law of the reciprocity of radiation 
and absorption, which applies to all wave 
motion, and is best illustrated by sound, Le. 
a note, clearly sounded, will set a string, 
attuned to it, in vibration without other 
contact than that of the sound waves them- 
selves. Is it not so in the spiritual world ? 
Every soul responds only to those higher 
vibrations to which it is attuned. Such 
illustrations, as Sir W. Barrett truly says, 
might be multiplied. It is possible, even, 
that a more striking selection might have 
been presented than that which the learned 
writer has made ; but it is the principle, 
rather than the examples of it, which matter ; 
and any attempt to consolidate the spiritual 
and physical worlds, and to rescue the 
former from its remote exile and bring it 
back into relation with the world in which 
we breathe and move, is very welcome, and 
is distinctly a sign of the times. So, too, is 
Professor Barrett's common-sense dictum 
on miracles : “To deny miracles because 
of their incredibility, is to deny the equa:Uy 
incredible but familiar phenomena of the 
nutrition, repair, and reproduction of living 
organisms. , . . Ask the most accomplished 


chemist, with all his laboratory appliances 
and wide knowledge, to turn a bundle of 
hay into even a single drop of milk, and he 
acknowledges it to be impossible. But give 
the hay to the humble cow, and the miracle 
is wrought ! ” Not unlike the spirit of this 
attitude towards the miraculous is that of 
the striking remark made by the Dean of 
St. Paul's, Dr. Inge, in a recent article in 
the Church Family Newspaper, that, “ God 
appears to do nothing, just because He does 
ever 5 rthing.” 

* * * 

A WONDERFUL DOG. 

One of the latest of animal prodigies is 
the dog of Mannheim, who certainly provides 
a remarkable psychological problem for the 
investigator. We reprint the following from 
a recent issue of The Times : — 

Eveiy one remembers the widespread interest 
taken in the account of the "thinking horses" of 
Ebberfeld, which Appeared in The Times of July 4, 
1913. It . was reprinted and commented upon all 
over the world. Since then a journal has been 
established to deal entirely with the matter of 
animal consciousness. It is edited by Herr Karl 
Krall, the owner of the famous thinking horses, 
and is intended to be the organ of the Society for 
Animal Psychology. Its title is Tierseele {Animal 
Souls ) . 

The third number of this periodical contains an 
official history of the Mannheim dog " Rolf " by 
his mistress, Mme. Moekel. Some particulars con- 
cerning this " reasoning " dog were given in The 
Times of April 15th by Mr. Arundel del Re, of 
University College, London. The details were 
taken, as the writer stated, from an article by 
Dr. W. Mackenzie, in the Italian review Psiche. 
Dr. Mackenzie has also described his experiments 
with Rolf in No. 52 of the Archives de Psychologie 
(Geneva) and in two numbers of this year's series 
of the Annales des Sciences Psychiques (Paris). 

Some of the stories told about this dog are very 
amusing. In Mr. Del Re's letter, Rolf's aptitude 
for figures was mentioned. It is related of the 
dog by Dr. Mackenzie that Mme. Moekel, having 
cause to suspect one of her children of getting help 
from some one in doing his sums, and not being 
able to get a satisfactory answer from the child 
himself, determined to watch the children while 
doing their lessons. The result was quite un- 
expected. The two youngest children were seated 
with the dog, and hardly had they heard their 
mother draw near than they pushed him violently 
away, exclaiming, " Be off, Rolf, here's Mamma ! " 
All three, said Mme. Moekel, had the air of guilty 
persons taken in the act. The admission of the 
culprits confirmed the suspicions of the lady ; the 
children made Rolf do their sums for them ! 

Rolf’s Orthodox Replies. 

Last summer, Rolf was visited by some 
ecclesiastics (the Moekel family, it should be men- 
tioned, are practising Catholics), who put the 
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strangest theological questions to him. They 
received the most orthodox replies, but Herr 
Moekel, dissatisfied with the performance, himself 
asked the dog to tell him the source of his theological 
knowledge. Rolf, with his habitual frankness, 
immediately replied “ Catechism, Fritz " (referring, 
no doubt, to the regular lesson in the Catechism of 
Herr Moekel’s little boy, a lesson at which, as at all 
the others, Rolf was present and benefited). Dr. 
\*olhard, who is described as a man of science and 
an able doctor, level-headed and critical, examined 
Rolf on his intellectual side on several occasions, 
asking him questions of increasing difficulty. At 
length he put the question, “ What is an animal ? ” 
Rolf reflected for a while, and then replied, " A part 
of the primitive soul ! ” He was then asked, “ On 
the other hand, what is a man ? ” He replied, 
“ Also a part.” On the same occasion, he described 
a dead fowl in a picture of still life, as “ gone to the 
primitive soul.” 

Mm. J. Laigiier des Bancels and Ed. Clapar^de, 
the latter of whom is a professor of experimental 
psychology at Geneva, and one of the editors of 
the A rchives de Psychologies contribute to the 
Archives a ver\’ interesting pendant to Dr, Mac- 
kenzie’s article. They were invited to examine the 
dog, and spent a morning and an afternoon with 
him. They say : — 

He acquitted himself brilliantly of the tests to 
which he w-as subjected, and which Mackenzie’s 
article dispenses us from reproducing in detail. He 
” tapped ” spontaneously short sentences, addressed 
a letter to one of his ordinary correspondents, did 
little sums correctly, described pictures which were 
shown to him. In short, he ” spoke.” The broad 
fact is beyond doubt. But interesting as he is, he 
hardly taught us anything as such on the psycholo^’ 
of the dog. What it is necessary to clear up is in 
fact to know if the word spoken is the expression of 
a personal thought, or if the animal is only, in 
relation to his mistress, a more or less passive 
instrument. In any case, the Mannheim dog is a 
riddle which ought to be solved, and acknowledge- 
ments are due to Mme. Moekel for furnishing 
psychologists with the opportunity of studying a 
problem as curious as it is captivating, 

H: * 

AN AMERICAN NOBEL INSTITUTE. 
WRY NOT? 

That America should carry the principle 
of the Nobel prizes into new fields of human 
activity is a suggestion made in the New 
York Independent, by the famous idealistic 
philosopher, Dr. Rudolf Eucken, himself a 
recipient, some years ago, of one of the 
Nobel awards. Speaking of the Nobel 
Institute, as it is at present, Professor 
Eucken writes : '' Important and beneficent 
as this foundation is, it nevertheless has 
certain limitations. The generous founder, 
who was himself a distinguished chemist and 
engineer, was naturally partial to the 
sciences. As is well known, five prizes are 


awarded yearly for ph3^sics, chemist r}% 
medicine, for the broad field of literature, and 
lastly, for the best services rendered in the 
cause of peace. These are branches of the 
highest importance,” remarks Dr. Eucken, 
” Nevertheless, a number are left out of 
account. What we in Germany call the 
mental sciences, such as history, political 
economy, and socioIog 3 ^ are not recognised 
by Nobel's gift except in so far as they are 
closely allied to general literature. Only a 
few of them, however, are so related. It 
would, therefore,” he suggests, “ be highly 
desirable that some prominent persons should 
take up the great work begun by Nobel, and 
cany" it further in the same spirit. It is 
especially needful to extend it to the mental 
sciences. Prizes should be provided, say, 
for work in theologj^ and the science of 
religion, for law and political economy, for 
philology and history. Of the natural 
sciences, the biological branches should 
receive as much attention as the others. 
Finally, besides recognition of services in 
behalf of peace, recognition should also be 
given to social and humanitarian work in a 
grand style for the amelioration of pam and 
miseiy. Since these provinces do not offer 
great prospects for material success, it is the 
more to be desired that the leaders in them 
should be given a chance to obtain complete 
economic independence. Some,” he con- 
cludes, ” may regard one branch as more 
important, others another. However indivi- 
dual opinions may differ, all must agree that 
there still remains a large field uncovered 
in which much can be accomplished. 
America, it seems to me, is peculiarly 
destined for this large task. An American 
Nobel Institute that would place the mental 
sciences in the foreground would be a great 
historic factor. In the first place, it would 
clearly prove to the whole world a fact not 
adequately recognised outside America — 
that that country is astir with ideal interests 
and intellectual activity, and is ready to 
make sacrifices for their promotion.” 

With the whole of this admirable sugges- 
tion (with the possible exception of that 
about the ” biological branches,” which, 
under existing conditions, would certainly 
entail much which the friend of genuine 
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progress could not welcome) every sensible 
person will undoubtedly find himself in 
sympathy. These really great prizes are an 
enormous stimulus to effort, and they have 
the further effect, in our commercial days, 
of investing with a definite dignity and value, 
which the Man in the Street can understand 
and recognise, those branches of human 
activity which are, for the most part, 
honoured only among the expert minority. 


The suggestion as to the specific recognition 
of humanitarian work is also a sound one, 
principally for the second of the two reasons 
just given. It remains to be seen whether 
a few of the American magnates, who find 
the hardest task in life that of getting 
through their annual incomes, will come 
forward to give a practical realisation to this 
grandiose dream of the famous Jena 
professor. 


FROM AMERICA. 


A wave of anticipation has swept over 
the country, following the return from South 
America of Mr. Roosevelt. His days are 
filled with activity, and wherever he has 
gone people have flocked to see and cheer 
him. No other personality in America has 
so strong a following, and despite the loss 
of fifty pounds on his recent tour of ex- 
ploration in the wilds of Brazil, Mr. Roose- 
velt is as energetic as ever. In Washington 
he delivered an address before the National 
Geographical Society, explaining the dis- 
covery of the “ River of Doubt,” and on 
the same day attended about half-a-dozen 
other meetings, besides a number of im- 
promptu receptions. Already he is planning 
a tour of California in the interests of the 
Progressive Party. 

* * 

Excitement over the Mexican difficulties 
has somewhat subsided, while the report of 
the South American mediators is awaited. 
Still, many are doubtful whether a nation 
with a very large percentage illiterate and 
uncivilised will be able to govern itself. 

♦ * ♦ 

An anonymous donor has given |100,000 
to Cornell University for the erection of a 
dormitory. 

* * * 

Three hundred and seventy-five Hindus, 
under the care of a wealthy countryman, 


Gurdit Singh, are detained in Vancouver 
harbour by the immigration authorities, and 
will be refused admittance into British 
Columbia, on the plea that, they came by 
way of Japan, and not direct from India. 

:ic ^ He 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, by birth a Dane, but 
for many years a philanthropist, of New 
York City, has recently passed away. Mr. 
Riis did much for the improvement of the 
tenement districts of our metropolis, and for 
the general betterment of slum conditions. 
With the aid of Mr. Roosevelt, then Police 
Commissioner of New York, he attacked the 
evils of the police lodging stations ; and since 
that time, these two great men have been 
close friends. Mr. Riis rose from the ranks 
of the labouring classes, having begun life 
in America as a coal miner. Later, he went 
to New York, and entered the newspaper 
business as a police reporter. Through his 
efforts, bakeshops have been driven from 
tenement basements ; child labour laws 
were passed ; pure water was brought into 
the city ; and playgrounds were established 
in connection with public schools. 

He He * 

That the labour unions of America are 
rapidly assuming the position of dangerous 
trusts is evidenced by the fact that in one 
of our large Western cities the President of 
the Building Trades Council receives a 
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salary of §650 a month ; and a member of 
the Carpenters’ Union was recently expelled, 
and his union card forfeited, because he 
“ criticised and maligned ” two of the 
officers of the Council. 

* * « 

Congressman Murdock, of Kansas, has 
introduced a bill in Congress to provide for 
a Federal Bureau of Employment, for the 
purpose of bringing together the unemployed 
and those in need of workmen, and of 
evolving some scientific method of dealing 
with the causes of unemployment and means 
of preventing it. 

« « « 

Dr. Newell D. Hillis, of Brookljm, speaking 
before the Medical Society of New York, 
made the startling statement that while the 
typical buildings on the Continent are 
cathedrals, universities, and manor-houses, 
in America they are insane asylums and 
hospitals ; and he added that medical men 
must solve the problem of making the 
bodies of American men and women strong 
enough to save their minds. Dr. Hillis also 
prophesied that the United States, whether 
it will or not, must fall heir to Mexico in 
the near future. Dr. C. Ward Crampton 
spoke of the practical methods now in vogue 
in the training of school children. He said 
that now, instead of lecturing them on the 
uses of teeth, they are given tooth brushes 
and made to use them ; each child must 
come to school with clean hands and clean 
teeth. Calisthenics are no longer taught 
mechanically, but mind and body are com- 
pelled to act together, thus insuring accuracy, 
precision, and alertness. 

* ♦ * 

The women of Oakland, California, have 
opened a new playground for children in 
their city, with field-house, open-air gym- 
nasium, a running track, and play-fields for 
girls and for boys. 

* * * 

The Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
California, which compels an employer to 
reimburse the widow and children of a work- 


man who loses his life during employment, 
has been assailed in the courts as class 
legislation, because it provides for enforce- 
ment against the employer even when the 
workman has deliberately disobeyed orders. 

* * * 

Barbara Spofford ^Morgan has written a 
book based upon her experience for two 
years in an experimental clinic in New 
York with backward children. She claims 
that these children should be segregated and 
given individual care and training, according 
to the needs of each. 

* * * 

In They Who Knock at our Gates ^ Mary 
Antin makes a passionate plea for the 
unhappy sufferers who seek refuge in 
x\merica, and especially for her fellow- 

countrymen, the Russian Jews. The book 
glows with patriotism for her adopted 
country, and appreciation of what has been 
done for her people ; and she appeals to 
Americans to overcome their prejudices 

against the foreigner and to see the virtues 
which make the material for future good 
citizens, for many have behind them the 
'' impulse of a great purpose, the stimulus 
given by parents who have felt the iron 
hand of repression and the shame of race 
prejudice.” 

4 : « * 

Miss Paeff, a young Russian girl of twenty, 
has already won half-a-dozen scholarships 
in the Boston School of Fine Arts. Bom of 
poor Jewish parents, she came to this 
country when but a year old. For two years 
she has been working all morning at the art 
schools, and earning her living by selling 
railway tickets in the subway from one in 
the afternoon until after midnight. At 
1.30 a.m. she retires, rises at 7, is at school 
at 8.30. WTien asked how she had accom- 
plished so much amid such tremendous 
odds, and ho\v she could get the inspiration 
for her artistic work in a ticket office in the 
subway, she replied, ” If you don’t feel 
things, you can’t express them even in the 
calmest spot on earth. And if you do feel 
things, you’ve got to express them, no 
matter where you are.” 



FROM FRANCE. 


U NE interessante experience ayant fait 
grand bruit dans le monde feministe 
fran^ais vient d'etre tentee au cOurs 
des demieres elections, celle du vote blanc 
organise par le “ Journal.” 

Parmi toutes les objections soulevees 
contre le vote des femmes en France, il y 
en a une qui prime toutes les autres. “ Les 
Fran 9 aises/' dit-on, ne tiennent pas k 
voter.” Le Journal a voulu savoir si cela 
etait vrai, aussi en mars dernier adressait-il 
directement cette question aux femmes ; 

VouleZ’Vous voter ? ” ” Si tel est votre 

desir,” poursuivait-il, “ nous sommes prSts 
k faire avec votre concours une grande 
experience qui sera comme la repetition 
generate du suffrage veritablement uni- 
versel : aux prochaines elections vous 
trouverez, le jour du scrutin, des umes ou 
vous pourrez deposer un bulletin au nom de 
votre candidat. Ces bulletins seront re- 
cueillis par les soins du ' Journal.' II ne 
s'agit pas ici. de faire oeuvre politique. En 
menageant aux femmes le moyen de voter, 
nous n’avons d’ autre dessin que d’instituet 
une enqu^te demonstrative sur un sujet qui 
k cette heute preoccupe tons les esprits.” 

Ce qui distingue le feminisme frangais 
jusqu'^ ce jour, c’est le calme et la dignite 
qui president au mouvement. La lutte 
reste courtoise, la propagande s'organise 
methodiquement. C’est peut-^tre cette sa- 
gesse qui incite les bommes k participer au 
mouvement, et amene des initiatives aussi 
genereuses que celle du vote organise par le 
Journal. 

Jusqu’ici, les femmes ne semblent avoir 
porte leur effort et leur propagande que vers 
un but ; Telegibilit^ municipale. La Cham- 
bre des Deputes est saisie d’un rapport 
redigd par Mr. F. Buisson sur une proposition 
de Mr. Dussaussoy tendant ^ accorder aux 
femmes ce droit de prendre part aux elections 
des conseils municipaux, d'arrondissements 
et generaux. Quelques suffragettes pari- 
siennes, il est vrai, ont hardiment reclamd 
leur inscription sur les listes electorales, mais 
cette manifestation n’est que d'un interSt 
theorique. 

Voici ce que Mme. L. Brunsehwig, 
secretaire g6nerale de TUnion pour le 
suffrage des femmes,, ecrivit dans les colonnes 
du Journal au moment ou celui-ci organisail 


sa, campagne : ” Certes, votre initiative est 
interessante et je serais ravie de voir tomber 
Tobjection qu'on nous oppose si souvent, et 
d'apr^s laquelle les femmes ne tiennent 
nullement dans. Tensemble au droit de 
suffrage. Cependant j'avoue que je ne suis 
pas sans inquietude. Vous allez plus vite 
que nous. Les interets municipaux nous 
touchent toutes de tres pr^s et les questions 
municipales nous trouveront, tres preparees. 
Le vote politique est plus grave et je doute 
qu’on ne nous le refuse avec beaucoup 
d'energie. Je suis moins sure aussi qu une 
majorite de femmes — ^surtout dans les cir- 
conscriptions rurales — en ait encore pese 
tout rinter^t. Neanmoins, Texperience vaut 
le peine d’etre tentee, surtout si elle est 
entreprise dans des conditions suffisamment 
serieuses pour donner du . poids k ses re- 
sultats, Ce qui a nous nous semble im- 
portant, cest de signaler k Tavance qu’un 
echec partiel ne prouverait pas Tindifference 
totale des femmes. Que m6me si la question 
du vote politique n'dtait pas encore tout k 
fait mure, la question du vote municipal sur 
laquelle le Parlement va se decider en dis- 
cutant la proposition Dussaussoy peut 
recevoir une solution immediate et satis- 
faisante.” 

A Fheure qu'il est Texperience est faite et 
Ton ne peut certainement jpas dire qu'elle 
ait ecbouee ; plus d'un demi-million de 
femmes ont manifesto leur desir de prendre 
part k la vie politique, de voter. 

Le Journal ecrit : “ Nous aurions pro- 
long6 notre scrutin jusqu’au jour du bal- 
lottage, que ce demi-million se serait trans- 
forme en million, T^lan etant donne. Des 
femmes qui, le premier jour n'avaient pas 
ose nous envoyer leur suffrage, se sont 
decidees quand elles ont vu le nombre des 
votantes augmenter. Il y en a beaucoup qui 
nous Font avoue en nous exp6diant leur 
bulletin de vote. Mais nous avions etabli 
un reglement et nous Favons respecte.” 

Il y a done eu exactement 505,972 oui, 
contre 114 non. Cest un resultat qui peut 
^tre consider6 comme tres bon, etant donn6 
qu'aucun moyen de propagande n'a 
employ^, le Journal seul ayant fait connaitre 
le vote, les autres joumaux n'ayant mtoe 
pas fait allusion au sujet. 

1. M. 
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